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Radio Convention President Undecided Hearing ls Called 
As to Extra Session 


ToBeParticipated a On Block-Booking 


| Will Postpone Final Decision | 


In by 47 Nations Of Film Pictures 
President Coolidge has not reached 1 


Signatories to London Agree. ‘final decision on the question of calling |Federal Trade Conamission 
ment Accept Invitation to | @ special session of Congress. it was) Tnwites Industry to Attend 


New Bank Checks 
Being Tried in Italy 


Postal Service as Tenant Pays | 
Largest Rent Bill in America| 


New types of check books have 
been developed in Italy to overcome 
prejudice against -private checks. 
A description of the new checks has 
? been reported to the Department of 
Commerce by the Commercial At- 
tache at Rome, H. C. MacLean, as 


Until Further Investiga- 
tion Is Made. 


Yearly Cost of Leased Stations Is $18,000,000 
Says Superintendent of Quarters. 


provided by the Government in the opin- 
ion of Mr. McMillin. But such a build- 


Disbursements for rentals of approxi- 
mately $18,000,000 annually probably 


garded by Mr. Coolidge of 
Chief Obstacle to Devel- 
\%, opment of Shipping. 


Encouraging Aspects 


To Rail Ownership 


Would Result in Routing of 
Freight by American 
Liners, in Opinion of 

of Executive. 


President Coolidge, it was 


feels that indifference on the part of 
American railroads, shippers, and pur- 
chasers, is one of the most important 
obstacles in the way of development of 
an American Merchant Marine. 

The President’s view was made known 
during a discusion of opinions attributed 
to Edward N. Hurley of Chicago, former 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, in 
which the latter was represented as fav- 
oring ownership of steamship lines by 
railroads. 

Objections An Advantage 

The President considers that one ob- 
jection to railroad ownership of steam- 
ship lines, it was said, is the possibility 
of removing the element of competition 
and “of discrimination against! other 
roads which do not own steamship lines. 

On the other hand, it was asserted, he 
is conscious that American railroads 
owing steamship lines would as a matter 
of course use those lines for water trans- 
portation of freight which they con- 
trolled, a procedure which the President 
favors and on which, it was recalled, he 
called a conference of interested parties 
about two years ago. 


Routing By American Liners 

The President was represented as tak- 
ing the position that if the railroads 
would route their freight on American 
owned vessels and if American shippers 
and purchasers would insist that their 
purchases be transported in American 
bottoms, one of the greatest obstacles 
in the way of developing a merchant 
marine would be removed. 


New Haven Railroad 
To Pay Government 


Authorized to Issue Stock for 
Use in Liquidating Note 
for $43,000,000. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report and order made public September 
18, to issue $49,036,700 of cumulative 7 
per cent preferred stock, to be sold at 
not less than par. 

The proceeds are to be used in part 
to pay a note for $43,000,000 to 
United States Government held by the 

ecretary of the Treasury. 

Authority also was granted to the 
company to issue from time to time a 
like amount of common stock to be ex- 
changed, share for share, for preferred 
stock. 

The Commission, however, withheld its 
approval of the proposal of the railroad 
company to have the issue underwritten 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., for a commis- 
sion of 2 per cent, or a cost of $980,734. 
“We are not convinced,” the report says, 
“that the applicant is justified in incur- 


ring the expense of underwriting,” and ! 


the order provides that the preferred 
stock shall be offered for subscription 
at par to the holders of the common 
stock and convertible debentures as pro- 
posed, “any stock not taken by subscrip- 
tion to be sold in such manner as the 
applicant may determine at a price to 
net the applicant not less than par.” 
Commissioner Woodlock, in a concurring 
opinion, gave his reasons for voting for 
this disapproval, stating he had done so 
solely upon the ground of economy. * 
Issue of $49,036,700 Asked. 

The text of the report by Division 
4 of the Commission, in Finance Docket 
No. 6441, dated September 9, follows: 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company,’a common car- 
.vier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the interstate com- 
merce act to issue $49,036,700, par 
amount of cumulative 7 per cent prefe- 
red stock, consisting of 490,367 shares 
of the par value of $100 each, and a 
like par amount of common capital stock, 
consisting of 490,367 shares of the par 
value of $100 a share. 5 

A hearing was had on August 19, 1927, 
at New York City. At the hearing Wil- 
liam T. Gardner, a stockholder, appeared 
in person opposing the granting of the 
authority requested. No other formal 


stated 
officially, Sept. 18, at the White House, ; 


the | 


make the Post Office Department the 
largest tenant in the United States, 
said the Superintendent of Post Office 


Quarters and Engineering, Frank E. Mce- | 
Millin, in an address September 13, be- | 


fore the convention of the National As- 


sociation of Postal Supervisors at Nia- | 
should be Government-owned, Mr. Me- 


gara Falls, N. Y. 

The average cost per square foot for 
rental of space for governmental activi- 
ties other than the postal sérvice, runs 
close to $1.23 per square foot, he stated. 
For the postal service the average cost, 
he said, is 87% cents. It costs the Gov- 
ernment about 60 cents a 
to own a building. 

Leased Quarters Needed. 


Valuation as Whole 


For Reading System 
Is Asked at Hearing 


Method .of Unit Operation 
Explained by President A. 
T. Dice to I. C. C. Exam- 


iners. 





Urging the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission to find “and réport a valuation | 


of the properties of the Reading railway 
| system as a whole, whereas its tentative 
| valuation reports have been issued in the 

form of 17 separate reports covering the 

Philadelphia & Reading Railway and va- 

rious other railroad unit~ comprised in 

the system, Agnew T. Dice, president of 
the Reading Company, testified Septem- 
ber 13, at the hearing before Examiners 
| Marchand and Walsh of the staff of the 

Interstate Commerce Commission in 

support of the protest filed by the Read- 

ing Company. 

The report on the 
Reading Railway, the principal road in 
the system, on June 30, 1917, the date 
as ef which the tentative valuation was 
made, is in Valuation Docket No. 875. Mr. 
Dice said that from June 30, 1917, the 
valuation data, to December 31, 1926, a 
total of $102,990,204 has been added to 
the investment in road and equipment 
by the Reading system. 

Major Transportation Unit. 

Mr. Dice said that the Reading, “while 
local and terminal in character, is ‘en- 
titled to be ranked among the great 
transportation units of the country.” On 
valuation date, he said, there were only 
three carriers which carried a greater 
number of revenue tons and only 15 
which hauled freight a greater number of 
ton-miles, and only 10 railroads which 
carried a greater number of passengers. 

The Commission in its. tentative valu- 
ation report found the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
used by the Philadelphia & Reading for 
common-carrier purposes as of 1917 to 
be $200,927,187. 

Testimony of Mr. Dice. 

The full text of extracts from Mr. 
Dice’s prepared statement are as fol- 
lows: 

The group of carriers which was under 
common control and management and 
operated as a single system, known as 
the “Reading System,” consisted of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Company, the 30 
railroads leased to and operated by the 
Railway Company, the 17 railroads con- 
trolled by Reading Company, The Phila- 
delphia, Reading & Pottsville Telegraph 
Company, and the. Delaware River Ferry 
Company. Reading Company owned all of 
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square foot | 
| banks, 


A general post office at the place where 
the executive force is located should be 


Philadelphia & | 


Resurveys of Old Boun 


Lifelong Residents of One State to Another 





| 


| 


| 
} 


ing will not, in our large cities, he said, 
provide all the necessary postal facilities. 

In Boston, in addition to a Federal 
building, quarters are rented for over 
90 stations; for 55 stations at New York; 
70 in Chicago; 50 at Philadelphia, with 
a proportionate number at other large 
cities of the country. Few such stations 


Millin said. 

Practically all branch offices should 
have canceling machines and postmark 
their own mail, he urged, after which the 
mail can be dispatched to the general 
office for distribution. Many business 
or manufacturing concerns, and especially 
however. he pointed out, wish 
their mail matter to bear the local post- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Two Fruit Pests Reported 
To Be Infesting Panama 


Two fruit pests have been found in- 
festing Panama, according to informa- 
tion received by the Department of 
Commerce from the American Minister 
at Panama, J. G. Smith. The report, as 
anounced by the Chemical Section, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Two fruit pests have recently been 
found in Panama—the Mexican fruit fly 
(anastrepha ludens) and the coconut 


| borer. While the fly has not as yet more 


than a potential menace, the borer is re- 


| ported to have ruined thousands of trees 


in the San Blas district. In so far as 
can be ascertained no efforts have yet 
been made to combat either pest. 


Hazards of Explosion 
At Raritan Removed 


War Department Adopts Pol- 
icy of Safeguarding Com- 
munities Near Arsenals. 


The work of “unloading” high ex- 





| ment representations in 


plosives stored at the Raritan Arsenal 
is nearing completion and at present 
there are no concentrated stores of bulk 
explosives at that place, It was an- 
nounced orally, September 138, at the 
Ordnance Branch of the Department of 
War. 

Such materials as dynamite, bulk TNT 
and the like have already been removed. 
The 8-inch and 9.2-inch shells stored at 
the depot are being emptied of their ex- 
plosive content, and the TNT sold to 
commercial firms in carload lots. 

The policy of the Department, as a 
result of the Picatinny explosion of last 
year, it was stated, has been to eliminate 
the hazard to communities in the vicinity 
of arsenals. and other storage depots. 
It was pointed out that when these ar- 
senals were selected they were for the 
most part in isolated places. 

Community growth, in some instances 
has rendered these store houses danger- 
ous. The Department is actively engaged 
in cutting down the hazard wherever 
possible. 

Raritan Arsenal acording to the Ord- 
nance Branch, was a notable instance of 
this. The Department has worked stead- 
ily at the task of reducing the danger, 
with the result that the work is vir- 
tually completed. 

Senator Edwards, (Dem.) of New Jer- 
sey, had submitted to the War Depart- 
favor of aban- 
doning the Rariton arsenal. He recently 
explained his action to the Port Rari- 
tan commission: 

I have your favor of the 7th instant, 
and under date of September 9, I 


"y 
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dary Lines Shift 


Fixing of New Borders by Coast and Geodetic _Survey 
Meets Opposition Along Mason-Dixon Line. 


Precise measurements of modern sur- 
veying have resulted in some instances 
in shifting lifelong inhabitants of one 
State, under old boundaries, to a tax- 
paying status in another State, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey announced in a 
written statement September 13. 

One of these instances was in a re- 
survey of the old Mason-Dixon line, the 
traditional boundary between the North 
and the South in the pre-Civil War days, 
and another was in a change brought 


about by new lines established between j 


Virginia and Tennessee; while Kansas, 
for instance, is a quarter mile wider 
than the old boundaries established un- 
der its defined constitutional limits. 

The fuli text of this official statement 
follows: 


boundary between Pennsylvania and Del- 
aware. The history of this boundary 
goes back to early colonial days, even 
before Pennsylvania existed as a State. 
A controversy extending over more than 
200 years was ended in 1892 when the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey finally made 
it possible to mark this boundary per- 
manently. 
Owners Oppose Change. 

The line, as finally determined, left in 
Pennsylvania certain farm houses whose 
owners had always considered them- 
selves residents of Delaware. These 
owners were greatly opposed to being 
shifted from one State to the other. One 
of them even refused to pay taxes in 
Pennsylvania and at the next general 
election appeared in the town of Newark, 
Dela., wrapped in the American flag, and 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey haves! demanded that his vote be received there. 


been called upon to assist in resurveys 
of many State boundaries. One of these 
was the resurvey of a part of the famous 
j #fason-Dixon line which. formed the 


#3 


In 1901, Coast and Geodetic Survey 
engineers were tracing the line be- 
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| follows: 
| 


The Banca Commerciale Italiana 
has devised a new check.~ Special 
accounts will be apened in favor 
of depositors who wish to take ad- 
vantage of this system and in ex- 
change for the amount deposited a 
book of checks will be issued the 
maximum amount for which they 
may be drawn being stamped on the 
forms. The holder may issue these 
for any amount up to this maximum 
and meanwhile will continue to draw 
interest on the balance of his 
credit. On the other hand the per- 
son receiving such a check will 
know that the funds to meet it on 
presentation have already been de- 
deposited. 


No Need for Bars 
On American Ships, 
| Says General Dalton 


Head of Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration Declares Book- 
ings Are Not Affected by 


Prohibition. 

American shipping activities in Eu- 
rope are “quite well represented and 
have a definite place in Europe,” with 
the soliciting agencies of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation “‘generally very good 
and very active,” it was stated orally 
Sept 13 by the President of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, Brig. Gen. A. C. Dal- 
ton, upon his return from a month’s in- 
spection trip in Europe. 

The vessels of the United States 
Lines, comprising the “Leviathan” and 
her sister ships, are popular with all 
Americans in Europe, General Dalton 
stated, adding that. the, bookings for 
these vessels this year were “far in ex- 
cess of those of previous years” and that 
all demands for passage could not be 
met. 

He added that foreign passengers were 
patronizing American-flag passenger 
vessels “to an extent that is rather sur- 
prising.” Mr. Dalton attributed this to 
the excellent food and accommodations 
afforded on American vessels. 

Bars Not Missed. 

General Dalton stated that prohibition 
“has had no effect on bookings on Amer- 
ican vessels despite statements to the 
contrary. Personally, he said, he would 
not approve restoring bars to American 
Passenger vessels, adding that he would 
favor dry vessels ‘even if bars were au- 
thorized by law.” 

General Dalton stated that it was his 
“honest conviction” that prohibition has 
not been detrimental, and that there no 
longer are scenes of drunkenness aboard 
these vessels. Young couples, he said, 
now patronize the dance floors, which are 
provided in every class of passage, 
whereas when the bars existed young 
men were prone to spend their time in 
them. 

The president of the Fleet Corporation 
stated that he was greatly impressed 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 


Production of Footwear 
Shown to Be Increasing 


Total production of footwear in the 
United States during the first six months 
of 1927 amounted to 165,075,370 pains, 
as compared with 154,304,180 pairs for 
the corresponding period in 1926,a 7 per 
cent increase, according to the report 
on monthly production for this period 
just issued by the Bureau of the Census 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The report gives in statistical detail 
the production of boots and shoes by 
States and principal clagses, and is avail- 
able from the Bureau of the Census. 


_ Complete 
News Summary 


and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 
The News Sum. 
mary is classi- 
jfied by Topics 
every day for 
the convenience 
‘of the reader, 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


Turn to Back Page 
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Attend Conference 
Next Month. 


Plan to A mend Treaty 
And Bring Up to Date 


Unusual Sig2ai fieance Attributed 
to Meetimg Because of 
Growimge Use of Art 
Throughout World. 


Forty-six of the 57 countries 
were signatories of the International 
Radiotelegraph Convention drawn up in 
London in 1912 have accepted the in- 
vitation of the United States Govern- 
ment to participate in the International 
Radiotelegraph Conference to be held in 


which | 


| 
| stated officially at the White House on 
September 13. 

The President, it was explained on 
| his behalf, has not found it possible since 
| his return f2rom his summer vacation in | 
the Black Hills of South Dakota to con- 
fer with many leaders in Congress and | 
others regrarding the need for calling | 
| Congress in special session. So far as 
| he has been able to ascertain the views 

of those who have discussed the matter | 
with him they were rather opposed to 
| calling a special session, it was said, on ; 
the ground that they see no necessity 
| for one im advance of the regular ses- | 
sion. 

The President, it was stated further, 
believes that considerable more of an ih- 
vestigation wvill have to be made into the 
question before reaching a final decision 
as to the calling of a special session of 
Congress, 


Bids Are Submitted 


Washington beginning October 4, accord- | 


ing to announcement September 15 from | 
which 


headquarters of the conference 
have been established under the joint 
auspices of the Departments of State and 
Commerce. 

The announcement sets forth in 
tail the plans and purposes of the con- 
ference. which will bring up to date the 


international treaty agrements covering | 


the use of radio. The importance of 
the conference was pointed out in a re- 
cent oral statement by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, who is head 


of the American delegation appointed | 


by the President. 
Mr. Hoover pointed out that the growth 
of radio within recent years and the 


! international use of all forms of radio 


lend usual significance to the forthcom- 
ing conference. 
of the world that employ radio commauni- 
cation facilities were invited to partici- 
pate, he said. * 

Full Text of Statement. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The sessions of the International 
Radiotelegraph Conference scheduled to 
open here on October 4, will be held 
in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, where the executive office of the 
Conference proper and the headquarters 
of the American, or United States, Dele- 
gation have already been opened. The 
Washington Conference is being held pur- 
suant to an invitation extended by the 
Delegation of the United States of 
America at* the London Conference in 
1912, 

The chief purpose of this world con- 
ference on radio is to amend and bring 
up to date the International Radiotele- 
graph Convention, signed at I.omdon, 
July 5, 1912, and to discuss matters 
relevant thereto. Discussions will cover 
the administration of radio communica- 
tions, the international supervision of in- 
ternational radio Communications bet ween 


ships, ships and shore stations, and shore | 


stations by both radiotelegraphy and 
radiotelephony. All services, including 
commercial, press, governmental, ama- 


teur, experimental, broadcasting, beacon,,. 


navigational and distress, will be cov- 
ered. One of the principal matters to 
command the attention of the delegates 
is the international allocation of  fre- 
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President Anticipates 
No Shortage of Coal 


Problem im Bituminous Fields 
Is Discussed With Mem- 


of Cabinet. 


bers 

President Coolidge does not believe 
that, with the large stocks of bituminous 
coal above ground, there is any immedi- 


ate danger of a coal shortage in the coun. | 


try, it was stated officially at the White 
House on September 13. 

The suspension of mining in the wnion- 
ized bituminous coal fields of the coun- 
try—comprising Illinois, Indiana, Ohio 
and Western TPennsylvania—was  dis- 
cussed at the regrular Cabinet meeting on 
Tuesday, September 13, it was stated 
on behalf of the President, 

The Secretary of Labor, James J, 
Davis, reported, it was said, that 2xecent 
developments im Illinois indicated that 
there is a very strong probability—prac- 
tically a certainty—that the strike in 
that State will soon be settled. 

Shortage Not Indicated. 
Secretary Davis also reported on the 


situation in Indiana, where the mines are | 


operating under the Jacksonville wage 
agreement. Approximately 55 pex cent of 
the mines in that State were now in op- 
eration, it was stated. The President un- 
derstands from this that the suspension 
is 55 per cent settled in that State. 

The President, it was stated further, 
has been informed that there is a very 
large tonnage of bituminous coal on 
top of the ground and he sees no im- 
mediate danger of a coal shortage. He 
understands also, it was stated, there 
is nothing in the price of coal at the pres- 
ent time to indicate a shortage, 


de- | 


Post Office Department Re-/ 


| practice conference of the entire motion 


Practically all countries | 


For Air Mail Planes . 
Not Yet Disposed Of 


ceives 19 Offers Rang: 
ing From $100 to 
$2,600. 


Nineteen sealed proposals were re- 
ceived by the Post Office Department for 
purchase of nine De Haviland airplanes 
which still remain as part of the equip- 
ment of the Federal-operated air mail, 
the Post Office Department announced 
September 13. 

Since each bid was accompanied by a 
check covering the amount of the bid, 
‘the planes will go to the highest bidders, 
the Department said. The bids ranged 
from $100 to $2,600. 

Among the individual bidders was 
Shirley J. Short, former air mail pilot, 
and holder of the Harmon trophy for 
1926, now flying for the National Air 
Transport, Inc. The bidders, the num- 
ber of planes for which bids were made, 
and the amount of each bid submitted, 
were made public. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Sealed pxoposals, opened at the Post 
Office Department for the disposal of the 
nine remaining De Haviland airplanes in 
possession of the Post Office Department, | 
disclosed 19 bidders, scattered through- 
out the country. 

The bids ranged from $100 to $2,600. 
Since each bid was accompanied by a; 
check covering the amount of. the bid, 
the planes will go to the highest bid- 
ders. 

While the majority of offers came 
from individual bidders, some of the 
larger Companies, including the Boeing 
Air Transport, Inc, holders of the air 


the Pacific Air 
on the Seattle-Los 


Francisco; 
contractor 
route, and 
poration, contractor of the Chicago-St. 
Louis route, and the original 
of Charles A. Lindbergh, competed. 
Among the individual bidders 
Shirley J. 
and holder 
1926, now 
Transport, 
The list 


Angeles 


of the Harmon trophy for 
fiying for the National Air 
Ine. 
of bidders, the mumber of the 


and the ammount of the bid follow: 
Plane No. 428: $501, General Airways 

Incorporation, New York; $2,250, Fair- 

child Aviation Corporation, New York; 
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Additional Cities 


Aeronautics Branch 
merece Department Gives List 
of 19 Municipalities. 


ment of Commerce on September 13 an- 


brings the total number of contemplated 
with about 860 airports and intermediate 


already 
full list o£ the new airports in prospects 
was announced as follows: 

Gregg, Calif; Fort Morgan, Colo; 
South Norwalk, Conn.; Pinellas Park, 
Fla; Gainesville, Ga; St. Clair, Mich; 
Austin, Miinn.; McComb, Miss.; Bridge- 
| port, O.; Kent, 0.; Van Wert, 0.; Can- 
astota, NN. Y.; Orangeburg, S. C.; Browns- 
ville, Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Rutland, Vt; 
Manassas, Va,; Beloit, Wis.; and Reeds- 
| burg, Wis. 





| Trade 


| ably 


mail contract between Chicago and San 
Transport, | 





the Robertson Aircraft Cor- | 


employers | 


| Six 


plane or planes on which bids were made, | 
| ducers or distributors. 


$1,007, John Bery, Cleveland; $1,555, | 
Henry J- Brown, Cleveland; $1,527, Shir- | 
| attend the conference with authority to 
| vote and otherwise act for the independ- 


Considering Airports | 


| of what are known as “chain” theaters; 


of Com- | ieee aataia) 


The. Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- | 


nounced a@ list of 19 additional cities | 
which have the establishment of muri- | 
cipal airports under consideration, This | 





airports of this kind to more than 200, | 


landing fields of a permanent character | 
established, it was stated. The | 


Trade Conference at New 


York October 10. 


Inde pendent Theater 
Owners Interested 


Adoption, of Well-Defined Set 
of Trade Principles Is 
Sought by Com- 


mission. 


A trade practice conference of the en- 
tire motion picture industry will be held 
at New York October 10, the Federal 
Comnision announced Septem- 
ber 13. 

The purpose of the conference, it was 
explained, at which producers, distrib- 
utors and theater owners from every 
state will be represented, will. be to dis- 
cuss “block-booking” and other alleged 
unfair trade practices. 

The full text of the 
follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission today 


announcement 


yset October 10 as the time and New York 


City as the place for holding a trade 


picture industry. Commissioner Abram 
F. Myers was designated to represent the 


Commission at the conference. 


May Adopt Trade Principles. 

Producers, distributors , and theater 
owners from every State of the Union 
will be represented in the conference and 
a list of alleged unfair trade practices, 
including the system known as “block- 
booking,”’ will be discussed. _ It is likely 
that a well defined set of trade principles 
for future guidance of the industry will 
be adopted. 

Arranging representation at the con- 
ference of the producers and distributors 
of motion pictures is a relatively simple 
task, but the Commission was confronted 
with a problem in geography and mathe- 
matics in the matter of providing repre- 
sentatives for the 20,000 unaffiliated the- 
ater owners. A plan was approved to- 
day, however, providing for the attend- 
ance at the conference of two delegates 
from each of the 32 motion picture dis- 
tribution zones to act for the unaffiliated 
theater owners. Selection of these dele- 
gates will be made by the theater owners 
themselvs. 

It is likely the attendance at the con- 
ference will be upwards of 200. Be- 
sides the 64 representatives of independ- 
ent theater owners there will be prob- 
36 as agents for producers, five 
theater managers to represent that 
many producers who are in the theater 
business. and not more than 32 proxies 
for the distributing business. It is ex- 
pected numerous officials and owners 
other than the delegates will attend. 

Holding of a trade practice conference 
has been approved by a majority of 
representatives of the motion picture in- 


| dustry. 


Independents Interested. 

The independent theater owners are 
vitally interested in the outcome of the 
meeting as it is they who are said to 
suffer most from alleged  iniquities of 
“block-booking” and other practices, 

Selection of the 64 delegates to repre- 


sent the independent theater owners will 
was | 
Short, former air mail pilot, | 


be made from the 32 zones tentatively 
in the following manner: 

Boards of arbitration are maintained 
in the key cities of each of the 32 zones. ~ 
men act asa board of arbitration. 
Three of them are theater owners who 
are not affiliated in,any way with pro- 
The three theater 
owners of each of the S32 _ arbitration 
boards will be asked to confer with the 
local organization of the theater owners 
and in conjunction with them to certify 
the mames of two delegates who will 


ent theater owners in the respective 
zones. No delegate shall have any affilia- 
tion with producers or distributors, One 
is to be selected from among the owners 


the other from the so called “indepen- 
dent’” owners, who operate from one 


‘French Given Draft 


Of Proposed Treaty 


Negotiations for Commercial 
Agreement to Be Conducted 
by American Exmbassy, 


The American Embassy in Paris has 
deiivered to the French Government the 
text of the proposed commercial treaty 
between the United States and France, 
it was stated orally at the Department 
of State on September 13. 

The negoiations will be conducted en- 
tirely by the American Embassy, it was 
stated, it not being necessary to appoint 
a special representative. 


by the American Legation or Embassy, 
it was stated, 





Treaty negae — 
tiation suchas this are usualiy conducted : 


(XEARLY 
(inpex 


. For Nation’s Capital 


Representative Lankford, of 
' Georgia, States Efforts of 
~ Last Session Will Be 
Renewed. 


Promised Him 


Aid Is 


The Rev. R. H. Martin Declares 
Several Organizations Will 
Aid in Getting Bill Passed. 


Legislation directed at greater observ- 
ance of the Sabbath in the National 
Capital is to be again sought at the com- 
ing Seventich Congress, it was an- 
nounced at the office of Representative 
Lankford (Dem.), of Douglas, Ga., on 
September 13. Representative Lankford 
is now on the Pacific Coast but-he has 
advised his office that he plans to rein- 

* troduce a measure for that purpose at 
the coming December session. The Rev. 
Dr, R. H. Martin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., of 

» the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church has advised Repre- 
sentative Lankford that steps are about 
to be taken to get organization backing 
of the Lankford bill. 

A conference was held in Pittsburgh 
on June 21-22, at which a number of 
those interested in Sabbath observance 

‘ legislation considered cooperation in the 
bringing about of a law on the subject. 
Mr. Lankford has been advised that in 
this. conference an organization was 
formed called “The United Council to Se- 
cure Law for. of Nation’s Capital.” 

Personnel of Council. 

The Council’s personnel comprises 
representatives of the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of the United States, the National 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
The American Sunday School Union, the 
Bureau of Sabbath Observance of the 
Presbyterian Church, the National Re- 

_ form Association and representatives of | 
other church and moral reform organiza- | 

* tions. | 

“We are taking up again matters con- | 

_ cerning the Lankford bill,” Dr. Martin ! 
has just advised Mr. Lankford. “I have | 

_ just written a letter to Dr. Wylie of 
New York asking him when he expected 

“to call the executive committee meeting 
of the United Council to help in putting 
through the bill.” Dr. Martin, is the 
Director of the Bureau of Sabbath Ob- 
servance of the Department of Moral 
Welfare of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church of 
U. S. A. and is also active in the Na- 
tional Reform Association. Dr. Wylie 
is active in the Lord’s Day Alliance of 
the United States, with headquarters at. | 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Never Reported Out 

A bill (House bill 10311, 69th Con- | 
gress, Ist session), “to secure Sunday | 
as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia and for other purposes” was 
introduced by Mr. Lankford on March 
13, 1926. After several hearings, it was 
reported favorably by the subcommittee 
on the judiciary of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia but no final 
action was taken by the full committee. | 

Since the last Congress adjourned, Mr. | 

Lankford has issued a written statement 

warning Sunday observance advocates 

that “the enemies of Sunday observance 
are and will continue very active in | 
their fight and the friends of Sunday 
legislation cannot afford to be less 
alert.” “I feel”, he said, in that con- 
nection, “that the good citizens of Wash- | 
ington and the nation shuold make the | 

Nation’s Capital not only a city beauti- 

ful but a city of righteousness. 

opposing Sunday legislation are ex- 
tremely busy wiring, writing and 
petitioning members of the House, the 

Senators, and members of the various | 

committees objecting to the pasage of 

any sort of a Sunday law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. - It is therefore quite 
proper for those who favor Sunday 
legislation to see their representatives, 
if possible, and urge upon them the 
necessity of a Sunday law at the | 
Capital.” 


Residents Shifted 
By Boundary Changes 








Those | 


Fixing of New Borders in Sur- 
vey Meets Opposition Along 
Mason-Dixon Line. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
“ween Virginia and Tennessee. At one 
point, the boundary ran a few feet south 
ef a mountain cabin from which issued an 
old lady who inquired the purpose of 
the work. Upon being told that her 
home was in Virginia, not in Tennessee 
as she had supposed, she became ex- 
tremely indignant and exclaimed, “Do 


you mean to tell me, stranger, that I’ve | 


got to live in Virginia from now on? 
Why, they have nothing but limestone 
Water in Virginia and I never could 
abide to drink that.” 

Boundaries between States are defined 
by the Act of Congress admitting them’ 
to the Union and may be modified, with 
the approval of Congress, by ‘mutual 
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| between Nevada and California. 
| definition states that the boundary shall 
| be a “straight line.” 
| not so elementary as it sounds, because 
| a straight line laid down on the earth’s 





agreement between the States concerned. 
In a great many cases, parallels of lati- 
tade and meridians of longitude are used 
as boundary lines. 

Boundaries Do Not Agree. 

As measurements are refined, it is 
often found that the boundaries do not 
agree with their constitutional defini- 
tions. For instance, Kansas is about 
one-quarter of a mile wider, measured 
by precise geodetic methods, than its 
defined constitutional limits. 

The boundary line laid down by astro- 
nomic methods between Nevada and 
Utah gives Nevada a strip of territory 
from one-quarter to half a mile wide 
which, by geodetic measurement, would 
ve in Utah. 

Sometimes legislatures define a bound- 
ary in such a way-that engineers find 
% impossible to survey the line in- ac- 
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Number of Feeble-Minded and Epileptics 
; In Institutions Progressively Increases To Get Photogr aphs 


Ratio Per 100,000 of Population Advances From 47 in 
1923 to 54.7 in Present Year. 


Steady increase in the number of 
feeble-minded and epileptic patients un- 
der institutional care In the United 
States is revealed in the annual report 


on the census of State and Federal in- 
stitutions of this kind for 1926, made 
public September .13 by the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 

Covering 36 States and 60 institutions, 
the report shows that the number of such 
patients under care increased from 47 
per 100,000 of the general population in 
1923 to 54.7 in 1927. The report covers 
first admissions to state institutions and 
a census of interned patients, statistics 
being presented for comparative years. 

60 Institutions Covered. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Department of Commerce makes 
the following preliminary announcement 
of the results of the census of State and 
Federal institutions for feeble-minded 
and epileptics for 1926. . 

Complete returns have been received 
from 36 state, covering 60 institutions 
out of a total of 75 State institutions 
for feekle-minded and epileptics which 
were in operation in 1926. These 60 in- 
stitutions had a total of 7,203 first ad- 
missions during the year 1926, as com- 
pared with 6,633 in 1922, or an increase 
of 8.6 per cent. These first admissions 
represent patients .received during the 
year, who had not previously been under 
treatment in any institution for feeble- 
minded and epileptics. 

For the 36 State represented, there 
were 7.6 first admissions per 100,000 of 
the general population, as compared 
with 7.4 first admissions per 100,000 in 
1922. In other words the number of 
first admissions has increased only a lit- 
tle more rapidly than the general popu- 
lation. 

In comparing the figures for first 
admissions in individual States, it should 
be noted that the number of admissions 
for a given State is affected, not only 
by the number of feeble-minded and epi- 


leptic persons in the State, but also by 
such factors as the capacity of the in- 
situations in the State and the effective- 
ness of the local machinery for bringing 
mental defectives under the care of the 
institutions. Where a State shows a large 
increase in the number of first admis- 
sions, or in the number under care at a 
given time, the increase usually repre- 
sents an expansion of the capacity or 
facilities of the institutions. 


Progressive Increase. 

The extent to which provision has been 
made for the institutional care of feeble- 
minded and epileptics is perhaps best in- 
dicated by the number of patients in the 
institutions on @ given date. In the 36 
States covered by this statement the 
number of feeble-minded and epileptic 
patients under institutional care shows 
a steady increase, as indicated by the 
figures for the dates at the beginning 
and the end of the two most recent years 
for which data are available, which are 
as follows: January 1, 1922, 38,596; Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, 42,164; January 1, 1926, 
48,788; and January 1, 1927, 52,043. 

The number of such patients under 
care per 100,000 of the general popula- 
tion increased from 47 on January 1, 
1923, to 54.7 on January 1, 1927. For 
the most part the figures for the indi- 
vidual States show similar increases. 

The number of patients present in the 
institutions are shown for the 36 States 
separately in the table. The figures are 
based on reports furnished to the Bu- 
reau of the Census by the institutions, 
through the cooperation of the State 
agencies in charge of such institutions. 
The figures for 1926 are preliminary and 
subject to corerction. 

Similar preliminary statements cover- 
ing State hospitals for mental disease 
(“insane hospitals”) and State penal in- 
stitutions will be issued shortly. Upon 
the completion of the canvas final state- 
ments will be issued covering all insti- 
tutions in each of the three classes. 


Patients in State Institutions for Feeble-Minded and Epileptics: 


Jan. 1, 
1927 

Total—36 States..... 52,043 
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cordance with the definition. An instance 


in point is the defined oblique boundary 
The 


This, however, is 


surface is a curved line and must be cor- 


| rected for deflections of the plumb line 
| from the true vertical. 


Thus, engineers point out that eight 
different “straight lines” may be run 
between any two points on the earth’s 
surface when the lines cut parallels of 
latitude and meridians of longitude 
obliquely. In order to run a line of ac- 
ceptable accuracy along the oblique 
boundary between Nevada and California 
required that the engineers have a knowl- 
edge of the mathematical relations of 
the eight possible “straight lines.” 


New Type of Mortar 


Adopted for Infantry 


Gun Is Light Enough So That 
It Can Be Carried Forward 
by Hand If Necessary. 


A new type of mortar for the Infantry 
has been adopted by the Department 
of War, and will replace the “smooth- 
bore, muzzle-loading,” 3-inch mortar used 
during the World War. The new model, 
according to the statement of the Depart- 
ment eliminates undesirable features of 
the old mortar, particularly with regard 
to accuracy and safety of operation. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

After a long series of experients and 
tests, the War Department has adopted 
a new mortar for the infantry. The 
new weapon takes the place of the 
smooth-bore, muzzle-loading, 3-inch mor- 
tar which was used during the World 


Jan. 1, 
1926 
49,788 


640 
406 
236 
4,987 
388 
584 


8,453 
3,455 


4,906 
2,270 
3,654 
3,222 
1,375 


1,989 
1,184 
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*Number per 100,000 of 
Jan. 1, General Population 
1922 1927 1923 
39,596 54.7 47.0 
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74.2 
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26 
(7) 
507 
479 
105 


43,2 


1,535 


population for January'l. 


War. The new model obviates undesira- 
ble features of the old model with re- 
spect to accuracy and safety of opera- 
tion. 


The new mortar is of 75 m. m. caliber, 
rifled and breech-loading. Its range is 
1,800 yards and rate of fire 15 shots per 
minute. It and its accompanying caisson 
can be pulled with one mule. It is 
light enough so that it can be 
carried forward by hand when it 
becomes impracticable to use animal 
transportation by reason of the terrain 
or hostile fire. 

The experience of the World War in- 
dicated that it is necessariy for the in- 
fantry to be armed with a weapon or 
weapons which could take under fire im- 
mediately such targets as machine guns 
and tanks revealed during the advance. 
Often an unavoilable delay resulted in 
communication with the supporting ar- 
tillery for such a purpose. 

During the war there resulted a con- 
siderable practice of detaching guns 
from the artillery to accompany infan- 
try assault battalions and to engage with 
direct fire such targets as were causing 
the infantry heavy losses and holding up 
an advance. The disadyantages of 
such a solution were the disruption of 
artillery organization, confusion from an 
expedient with personnel which had not 
received the benefit of acquaintance and 
common training, and the unsitability of 
artillery pieces from the standpoint of 
both maneuverability and their size as 
a target for hostile fire. 

It is believed that the new weapon, to- 
gether with the 37 m. m. gun, the two 
of which are complementary, will solve 
the problem and give to the infantry a 
means to combat much of the opposition 
in the immediate frurt of an advance. 

It is intended that the pllowance of the 
new mortars will be the same as that of 
the old trench mortar. The rate of issue 
will depend on the availability of funds 
for this purpose - ‘ 


Soap Bubbles Used 


Of Explosive Gases 


Bureau of Standards Makes 
Film Record as Spark 
Fires the Vapors. 


Accuracy Is Claimed 


Reactions Studied With View to 
Application to Gas En- 
gine Problems. 


The use of soap bubbles filled with ex- 
plosive gas for the purpose of studying 
gaseous reactions is described in a state- 


| ment issued by the Bureau of Standards 


on September 13 as important to scien- 
tific understanding of these gases, par- 
ticularly as they react in engines. Photo- 
graphs are possible through the trans- 
parent soap film, it is stated. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

A soap film has often rendered notable 
service to science, and that in quite di- 
versified fields. A new and important 
application of it has recently been made 
at the Bureau of Standards where, in 
the form of a common soap bubble filled 
with the charge of explosive gases to 
be investigated and fired by a spark 
from the center, it permits, on account 
of its extreme delicacy and transparency, 
a continuous photographie record to be 
made of the progress of the explosive 
reaction from the instant the ignition 
spark passes to the instant the reaction 
is completed. . 


Reactions Photographed. 


The remarkable photographic records 
so secured show that instead of being a 
haphazard, wholly erratic process as one 
is led to infer from the mere testimony 
of eyes and ears and the broken frag- 
ments of strong containers, the explosive 
reaction, under the condition of constant 
pressure which the bubble provides, is 
seen to be as law-abiding and accurately 
symmetrical as any known. 

The photographic records secured by 


! the bubble device give all the quantita- 


tive dimensions necessary for the de- 
termination of the thermodynamic equ- 
librium; for the degree of dissociation of 
the conbustion products; and, in case 
an inert gas is present in known quantity, 
for the specific heat of that gas at 
the high temperature of the explosion. 
All of the relationships involved in the 
determination of the magnitudes are in- 
dispensable to a better understanding 
of the gas engine. 

The bubble device is a wonderfully per- 
fect engine in itself. 


Like Perfect Engine. 

It operates without bearings, cylinder, 
or piston and with small heat losses 
against the pressure of its surroundings. 
The photographic record is an accurate 
engine diagram of the mechanical work 
executed by the known charge that has 
exploded. 

But it is in another line equally as 
important as the thermodynamic, that 
the bubble device has given new quanti- 
tative knowledge. It has revealed the 
first insight yet won concerning the ki- 
netics, (rates), of gaseous explosions, in 
terms of the composition of those gases. 
It has shown that the linear rate at 
which the zone of reaction, the flame, 
liberates the energy of the explosive 
gases in which it is propagated, is pro- 
portional to the product of the concen- 
trations of the active gases the flame is 
entering. 


Bids Are Submitted 
For Air Mail Planes 


Post Office Department Re- 
ceives 19 Offers for De 
Haviland Machines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ley J. Short, Chicago; $2,600, Walter A. 
English, Taft, Calif.; $401, Robertson 
Aircraft Corporation, Anglum, Mo. 

Plane No. 381: $405, Generai Airways 
Incorporation, New York; $1,050, Fair- 
child Aviation Corp., New York, $500, 
Henry J. Brown, Cleveland; $135, Craw- 
ford Motor Supply Co., Chicago; $401, 
Robertson Aircraft Corp., Anglum, Mo. 

Plane No. 357: $405, General Airways 
Incorporation, New York; $1,775, Fair- 
child Aviation Corp.; New York; $500, 
Pacific Air Transport, San Francisco; 
$252.50, Harry A. Holman, Colorado 
Springs; $750, Boeing Air Transport, 
Inc., Salt Lake City; $301, E. C. Cordts, 
Wamego, Kans. 

Plane No. 376: $405, General Airways 
Incorporation, New York; $1,775, Fair- 
child Aviation Corporation, New York; 
$275, Pacific :Air Transport, San Fran- 
cisco; $252.50, Harry A. Holman, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Plane No. 367: $355, General Airways 
Incorporation, New York; $275, Pacific 
Air Transport, San Francisco; $100, 
Harry W. Huking, Salt Lake City. 

Plane No. 412. $355, General Airways 
Incorporation, New York; $730, Craw- 
ford Airplane Corp’n, Venice, Calif.; 
$500, Pacific Air Transport, San Fran- 
cisco; $516.30*, George R. Anderson, San 
Francisco; $350, Boeing Air Transport, 
Inc., Salt Lake City; $700, W. H. Duncan, 
Reno, Nev.; $100, Harry W. Huking, Salt 
Lake City. 

Plane No. 400. $355, General Airways 
Incorporation, New York; $250, Pacific 
Air Transport, San Francisco; $350, Ed- 
ward Hubbard, Salt Lake City; $100, 
Harry W. Huking, Salt Lake City; 
$516.30*, George R. Anderson, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Plane No. 372: $355, General Airways 
Incorporation, New York; $200, Pacific 
Air Transport, San Francisco; *$516.30, 
George R. Anderson, San Francisco. 

Plane No. 383: $355, General Airways 
Incorporation, New York; $305, R. +P. 
Jones, Vallejo, Calif.; $150, H. T. Will- 
sey, Martinez, Calif.; $310, Pacific Air 
Transport, San Francisco; *$516.30, 
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Radio Convention Invitations 
Are Accepted by 46 Countries 


Signatories to London Agreement Accept Invitations to 
Be Present in Washington for Sessions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


quencies or wave lengths to the several 
services, taking into consideration the 
several classes and increasing use of 
services which have developed since the 
convention in 1912, with the avowed in- 
tention of minimizing interference. 
Fifty-seven Nations Invited. 
Invitations have been extended by the 
Government of the United States to all 
the countries signatory to the Interna- 
tional Radiotelegraph Convention, and 
the countries which have adhered there- 
to since 1912, together with their col- 
onies, protectorates and dependencies, on 
whose behalf notice has been given of 
adhefence to the convention. Actually 
the United States invited 57 contracting 
governments to participate in the forth- 
coming deliberations and five countries 
which are not signatory to the covenants 
governing radio communications. To 
date, 46 countries have accepted the in- 
vitation of the United States and have 
named their delegates, numbering from 
one to 15 each. Seven governments have 
not yet replied and five of the signers 
will not be represented officially. 


Forty-Seven Countries 
Represented in List 


The countries which will be repre- 
sented include the following: Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Egypt, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Union 
of South Africa, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Irish Free State, 
Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Monaco, Morocco, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
San Marino, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Uru- 
guay, Switzerland, Venezuela, and the 
United States of America. The coun- 
tries of Albania, Bulgaria, Latvia, Lith- 
uania and Iceland have intimated that 
they will be unable to send representa- 
tives. 


The list of delegates received so far 
includes 191 from contracting countries 
and four from those which have never 
signed the Radiotelegraph Convention. 
Approximately 150 technical experts and 
attaches have been named and about 90 
representatives of independent commer- 
cial communication organizations have 
been designated to attend, making the 
total visitors expected more than 400 
individuals. 


United States Section 
Has 13 Delegates 


The United States section numbering 
13 delegates, ordinarily referred to as 
the American Delegation, is headed by 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
who, if precedent is followed, will be 
elected president of the conference at the 
first plenary session on October 4. 


The other delegates are: Honorable 
Stephen B. Davis, Vice Chairman, Na- 
tional Utilities Association; Senator 
James E. Watson, Indiana; Senator Elli- 
son D. Smith, South Carolina; Repre-: 
sentative Wallace H. White, Jr., of 
Maine; Rear Admiral W. H. G. Bullard, 
Chairman, Federal Radio Commission; 
Honorable William R. Castle, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 


Mr. William R. Vallance, Alternate, 
Department of State; Maj. Gen. Charles 
McK. Saltzman, Chief Signal Officer, U. 
S. Army; Capt. Thomas T. Craven, U. 
S. N., Director Naval Communications; 
Mr. W. D. Terrell, Chief Radio Division, 
Department of Commerce; Mr. Owen D. 
Young, General Electric Co.; Col. Samuel 
Reber, Alternate, Radio Corporation of 
America; Brig. Gen. John J. Carty, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; 
Mr. John Beaver White of Philadelphia. 


Assisting these delegates are a number 
of technical advisers from the interested 
governmental departments and organ- 
izations. 

The agenda of the Washington con- 
ference, published as a volume of 600 
pages with supplements, takes the form 
of an English translation of the com- 
plete report prepared in French by the 
Berne Bureau of the International Tele- 
graph Union, incorporating the recom- 
mendations of the contracting govern- 
ments. It is available for general dis- 
tribution upon application to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a 
cost of $1.50. 


The American Section will next meet 
Wednesday morning at 9:30 in Room 
410, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, at which time certain 
important questions of policy will be 
discussed with representatives of Amer- 
ican communication companies, radio, 
telegraph and cable. Among the points 
‘to be discussed are the proposed distinc- 
tion between Government and manage- 
ment regulations, the relations between 
the Radiotelegraph Convention to which 
the United States is a party and the In- 
ternatonal Telegraph Convention as yet 
unsigned by this Government. 


During the Paris Telegraph Confer- 


President Told of Friendship 
Of Latin American Nations 


Arthur Geissler, United States Minis- 
ter to Guatemala, following a confer- 
ence with President Coolidge at the 
Executive Offices on September 13, de- 
clared orally that he had told the Presi- 
dent there has been a marked increase 
in the friendliness of Latin American 
nations toward the United States during 
the last few months. 

Mr. Geissler said he will return to his 
post about November 1. 


George R. Anderson, San Francisco; 
$350, Edward Hubbard, Salt Lake City; 
$2,400, Walter A. English, Taft, Calif. 

* George R. Anderson bid on plane No. 
412, with the provision that in the event 


he did not get this ship that the bid | 


should apply to any one of the planes 
numbered 400,372 and 383, 


ence in 1925, a resolution was adopted 
recommending that after the Washing- 
ton Radiotelegraph Conference, the con- 
tracting governments should consider 
the best means of modifying the St. 
Petersburg Telegraph Convention and of 
introducing into it the provisions of the 
Radiotelegraph Convention by a world 
conference possessing the necessary 
powers. In this connection the Ameri- 
can delegation is anxious to ascertain 
the attitude of its communication com- 
panies as to the desirability of combin- 
ing the two conventions into a single in- 
ternational communication convention. 

There will be several plenary sessions 
held. On days when plenary sessions 
are not scheduled, the general commit- 
tees will meet. 


Expert Linguists 


On Duty at Conference 

The presence and cooperation of Mr. 
Henri L. Etienne, director of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the Telegraph Union, 
and his assistant, Mr. Ernest Rusillon, 
will be very valuable, for they are not 
only familiar with conference procedure 
but are expert linguists. These two 
communication experts are already on 
duty at the conference headquarters 
where, with the assistance of their 
French interpreters, rapporteurs and 
stenographers, they are aiding in laying 
out the procedure for the conference and 
the secretarial work. 

A question of considerable interest to 
come before the conference will be the 
discussion as to the number of votes 
each signatory government is entitled 
to. Prior to the World War, Great Brit- 
tain, France, the United States, Ger- 
many, and Russia, were each entitled to 
six votes, because they represented their 
colonies and possessions. This year, 
Soviet Russia was not invited to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations, not being 
officially recognized by the host Gov- 
ernment. Italy, Portugal and_ the 
Netherlands were accorded three votes 
each; Spain, Japan and Belgium, two 
each, and the other countries, a single 
vote each. 

One of the suggestions referred to this 
conference by former world communica- 
tion conferences, relates to standard ra- 
dio apparatus. It haviyg been voted at 
London, in 1912, that it seemed desirable 
to have specifications prepared for stand- 
ard wave or frequency meters, decreme- 
ters, and receiving apparatus. 


Interest of Public 


Receives Consideration 

In reviewing the general principles 
believed desirable, representatives of 
the American section have pointed out 
that the convention proper; should, in 
their opinion, contain only provisions for 
broad regulation of international radio 
services in the public interest, upon 
which general international agreement is 
necessary. Matters which concern only 
the operating companies should be cover- 
ed in a supplementary form, the sug- 
gested name for which is “Managerial 
Regulations.” B 

This latter document would contain all 
details of administration and operation 
of international radio services upon 
which general international agreements 
between the commercial and govern- 
mental operating agencies are deemed 
necessary. Radio is still advancing, it 
is pointed out, and for this reason its 
development should not be hampered nor 
restricted by treaties which cannot be 
amended readily. 

Regional requirements should not con- 
trol world-wide relationships, it is ex- 
plained. A warning that’ this conference 
will write international law is expressed. 
for when the convention is ratified by 
the United States, it becomes the law 
of that country, and similarly when ap- 
proved by other governments, becomes 
the national law there. 


Airplane Spraying 
To Kill Mosquitoes 


Declared Success 


Public Health Service Con- 
gratulates Navy on Result 


of Recent Test. 


Paris Green Utilized 


Officials State Way Is Open to 
Commercial Flyers to 
Carry on Work. 


The mosquito-dusting demonstration 
pecently held at Bamburg, S. C., through 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Department of the Navy 
with the United States Public Health 
Service, in which a Navy plane sprayed 
an area of mosquito-infested swamp land 
with paris green, was “100 per cent suc- 
cessful,” according to a statement just 
made public by the Department of the 
Navy. Officials of State health depart- 
ments and medical societies who gi 
nessed the demonstration, the statement 
said, “expressed thomselves as being 
highly gratified with the results ob- 
tained.” 

Called Complete Success. 

A telegram received by the Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Rear Ad- 
miral W. A. Moffett, on September 12, 
from Public Health Service officials who 
remained on the scene to investigate 
the results stated that a completed re- 
check of the pond disclosed that the 
demonstration was a eomplete success.” 
“Suecess of airplane paris green con- 
trol of malaria mosquito in impounded 
water assured,” the message stated. 
“Flight perfectly handled. Congratula- 
tions to the Navy Department and to 
Marine fiyers.” 

It was stated orally at the Bureau in 
connection with the tests that it now 
will be possible to reclaim areas of land 
infested with mosquitoes with less ex- 
pense and effort than heretofore. Com- 
mercial airplanes, it was stated, can 
carry on the spraying work in which 
Navy aircraft have pioneered. 

Proved Practicable. 

Admiral Moffett, it was added, evinced 
a willingness to permit Navy craft to 
put on the demonstration flight at Bam- 
burg, to ascertain whether it would be 
practicable for private aircraft com- 
panies to carry on the work. Now that 
the demonstration has proved entirely 
successful, officials, stated, it is be- 
lieved that independent aircraft con- 
cerns will enter this field of mosquito 
eradication and supplant the old method 
of treating infested areas with petro- 
leum, which requires much more time 
and money. 


Hazards of Explosion 
At Raritan Removed 


War Department Adopts Policy 
of Safeguarding Communi- 
ties Near Arsenals. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
addressed a communication to Secretary 
of War, Dwight F. Davis, copy of which 
is herewith attached. 

In going over my Raritan Arsenal file 
yesterday, I noted that the War Depart- 
ment has been considering a change in 
its arsenal policy since the unfortunate 
Lake Denmark disaster, and it is 
altogether possible that when Secretary 
Davis replies to my letter of the 9th 
instant, he will furnish me with definite 
information as to what policy the War 
Department will pursue in the future. 

When I have heard from the Secre- 
tary I shall be in a better position to 
know in what manner I can best serve 
your Port Raritan District Association 
in the matter of its desire to rid Middle- 
sex County of the arsenal menace. 
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Inheritance Taxes 
Should Be Repealed 


Says Senator Curtis 


Majority Leader States, How- 
ever, He Will Be Guided by 
Views of Committee. 


for States 


Senator Fletcher Coincides 
With View and Predicts 
Action by Congress. 


Senator Curtis (Rep.), of Kansas, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, stated orally 
on September 13, that his personal view 
is that the inheritance tax is one that 
might be left to the States, but that he 
would be governed by the action of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, which has 
jurisdiction of the subject. He said, 
that so far as the Senate is concerned, 
the formulation of any tax program is 

r that Committee to determine. 

vir. Curtis, in discussing the tax re- 
duction program of the coming Congress, 
said that while he believes and hopes 
there would be some tax reduction, he 
felt that there is too long a time elaps- 
ing between now and the December ses- 
sion, with drafts that may be made_by 
flood control and other matters, to at- 
tempt to definitely forecast just what 
Congress might be able to do in the way 
of reduced taxation. 

Would Repeal Estate Tax. 

Senator Fietcher (Dem.}, Florida, 
orally expressed the view that Congress 
at the coming session will repeal the in- 
heritance estate tax, or at any rate, re- 
peal the 80 per cent refund provided in 
the law where the estate is collected in 
a State having its own estate tax law. 

“The estate tax,” he said, “should be 
repealed. If we do not repeal it, then 
Congress should at least repeal the pro- 
vision for refund of 80 per cent where 
there are State estate taxes. The Sen- 
ate once defeated the whole estate tax 
proposal, but on the insistence of the 
House conferees there was a modifica- 
tion agreed to to increase the exemption 
under the estate tax up to $50,000 net. 
Congress has no right to dictate to the 
States on domestic questions, under 
which category an estate tax falls. The 
expressed effort is to obtain uniformity 
of laws on the subject, but there ought 
not be uniformity as to the estate tax 
because conditions vary in different 
States. 

Duty of State. 

“The laws of inheritance are based 
on the States and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and if an inheritance tax is 
imposed at all it ought to be by the 
States. 

“Florida, Alabama and Nevada, have 
no inheritance or estate taxes. Florida 
is the only State which has a constitu- 
tional provision prohibiting an estate tax. 
Nevada has repealed its estate tax. Ala- 
bama Supreme Court held that there is 
no authority for it. There is a very 
strong sentiment throughout the country 
in favor of repealing the Federal estate 
tax.” 


Australia Has Gained 
50,000 in Population 


Bulk of Arrivals British Sub- 
jects With 1,838 Reported 
from United States. 


The fiscal year ended last June 30 
added nearly 50,000 persons to the popu- 
lation of Australia, the Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Sydney, Charles F. 
Baldwin, reports to the Department of 
Commerce. British arrivals constituted 
85 per cent of the immigration, and 
1,838 persons came from the United 
States. Following is the full text of the 
report: 7 

Migration from overseas contributed a 
permanent gain of 48,594 persons to the 
population of Australia during the year 
ended June 30, 1927. The arrivals for 
the year numbered 115,479 and the re- 
corded departures amounted to 65,757 
persons, resulting in an excess of ar- 
rivals ever recorded departures of 49,- 
722 persons. Of these 31,157 were males 
and 18,565 females. 

An interesting feature of the migra- 
tion reports for the year was the greater 
increase of females in the excess ar- 
rivals. Males showed an increase of 15 
per cent averaged over the five years— 
1922-23 to 1926-27—while females in- 
creased by no less than 34 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. 

The nationality tables record that 
British arrivals comprised 85 per cent 
of all’ European migrants during the 
year and 90 per cent of the recorded de- 
partures. Of this total of 115,479 mi- 
grants, 96,198 arrived from British pos- 
sessions. Of the remainder 8,024 were 
from Italy, 3,511 from France, 2,390 


from Egypt and 1,888 from the United — 
the conference will be made into Ohio 


States. 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue Resigns Post 


It was “announced officially at the 





| 


| 
| 
| 


White House on September 18 that the | 


resignation of Charles N. Dean, Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue at Cincinnati, 
has been received by the President and 
has been accepted. 


Conferees to View 
Corn Borer Situation 


The International Corn Borer Commit- 
tee will hold a three-day conference con- 
cerning the progress of corn borer 
eradication in the Great Lakes region of 
the United States and Canada, September 
21, 22, and 23, it has just been announced 
orally by Dr. W. H. Larrimer, in charge 
of the corn borer work of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Field trips on the two opening days of 


Control of Washington District of Army 
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Given to Commander of Third Corps Area 


—_—- 


Will Cease to Be Separate Branch on September 30 Fol- 


lowing Change in Policy 


The District of Washington of the 
United States.Army, which heretofore 
has been a separate branch, on Septem- 
ber 30, will pass to the control of the 
Commanding General, Third Corps Area, 
in conformity with the policy of the De- 
partment of War to delegate to Corps 
Area Commanders maximum responsi- 
bility for all troops and installations 
within the geographic limitations of 
their corps areas, the Department of 
War announced in a statement, Sep- 
tember 13. 

Under the change in policy, the pres- 
ent commander of the district of Wash- 
ington, Brig. Gen. George C. Barnhardt, 
will no longer be maintained in that ca- 
pacity. The incumbent commander al- 
ready has been ordered relieved of his 
assignment. The Commanding General 
of the 16th Infantry Brigade, at pres- 
ent Brig. Gen. Thomas Q. Donaldson, 
will take station in Washington and 
exercise command of the troops of the 
District of Washington as representative 
of the Corps Area Commander. 

The full text of the, statement follows: 

In conformity with the War Depart- 





Bar on American Ship 
Declared Unnecessary 


Head of Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration Says Prohibition 
Does Not Affect Bookings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with shipping conditions in Europe, 
notably at Le Havre, Cherbourg and 
Antwerp. At these places, he said, new 
port facilities are being constructed. The 
newest types of freight handling equip- 
ment, he said are being placed at. these 
ports that is easily comparable with that 
used in this country. 
Europe Building Cargo Ships. 

He added that he was “impressed with 
the fact” that new freight ships are 
being built by the large maritime coun- 
tries of Europe, notably in Germany. 

Regarding the set-up of Fleet Corpo- 
ration agencies in Europe, General Dal- 
ton stated that he contemplated no ma- 
terial changes in personnel. _He de- 
clared that no changes of a major char- 
acter would be made until the general 
reorganization of the European agen- 
cies. 

New offices of the United States 
Lines, he said, have been rented in Paris 
and Munich, on his recommendation, 
and will give the Fleet Corporation the 
best equipped and most modern types of 
offices im these cities. 

Shipping operators, in order to get 
more import and export traffic, must 
have faster and more efficient cargo ves- 
sels, in the opinion of President Dalton. 

Fastest Ships Utilized. 

Commenting on the White House state- 
ment attributed to President Coolidge 
that American shippers are not using 
American flag bottoms to the extent that 
they constitute a material aid to the 
American Merchant Marine, General Dal- 
ton declared in an oral statement that 
importers and exporters seek the vessels 
that can convey their cargoes to their 
destinations in the fastest time regard- 
less of the ownership of the vessel. Im- 
porters and exporters, he stated “are 
going to use the vest and fastest vessels.” 

Foreign lines, he said, that nave cargo 
ships anu are Capavie oi Making irom 
14 LO 40 KNOUS are given preserelce vVer 
tne slower American Cargu Snips, Ailme.- 
ican yvperators, he Saiu, “are going lu 
nave # naru thue tryang vo compere 
Wits SUCK LObeCigpu Lay Stips.” 

FoOmMempg OU cilae oly am Lhe Case O1 
perisnavie commodities or wiose vl a 
sumuar ype ial Must move sase av 
AMercah suppers use i0reigus VOLLOMS 
aul preterence vo Americau su.sps, Gel- 
cra. Vaiton saiu tnere 1S a eeu 10r More 
va the laster vype cargu sups. 

DUSANESS wilits we VCvomrol, 

“Neltner tne ioreaga nur ue american 
tragers,’ ne auaeu, “are guy LO SMip 
On @ SiIOW Vess€1 10F Ppacrivuisia. itis, 
me aaded, “Will aiways we suvjecc vo 
tne normal law o£ sUppiy anu uemanu. 

4I Uperavors are nou avie LO Supply tne 
Kind va servace Smppers Walt uley afte 
Bung LO SeeK 1b besaraiess OL Ue i..p- 
41 americall Suppers are lo Comper 
With LOreigih Vesoeis UMey Must Nave cite 
equipMene vo Colpece Wilh neil.” 

groreign vpelaturs, Genera: Walton 
Svkveu, realuze ulus ana are bulding 
suups. ane Unied States “untortu- 
away,’ me saiu, wave war-buuct snips 
that nave not been repiacea. 

“We do have ditticulty in getting higher 
grade freight when exporters want to 
get to their destinations more quickly,” 
according to General Dalton, while not 
much trouble is experienced with staples, 
where the time element is not important. 


and Michigan and Essex and Kent coun- 
ties, Ontario, Canada, where members of 
the Committee. will visit field plots and 
laboratories and witness demonstrations 
of corn harvesting equipment designed 
to meet corn borer conditions. A general 
conference at Detroit, Mich., will be held 
September 23. 


“Midseason observations of the corn 


| borer situation in the Great Lakes re- 


gion of the United States and Canada 
indicate an improvement in many re- 
spects over the conditions prevailing in 
1926,” Dr. Larrimer said. “In Michi- 
gan and Ohio there are, however, a num- 
ber of corn fields which show important 
infestations and which will probably suf- 
fer appreciable commercial losses if 
weather conditions are favorable for the 
borer during September. 

“An extensive field survey is now un- 
der way with the object of securing de- 
tailed information relative to the inten- 
sity of the infestation. A report of this 
survey will be given during the con- 
ference.” 


by War Department. 


ment policy to delegates to Corps Area 
Commanders maximum responsibility 
for all troops and installations within 
the geographic limitations of their Corps 
Areas, the District’ of Washington will 
pass to the control of the Commanding 
General, Third Corps Area, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1927. 


The District of Washington includes 
the District of Columbia, Fort Myer, 
Fort Humphreys and Fort Washington. 
Heretofore troops and agencies of the 
Regular Army within the District of 
Washington have been excluded from the 
command of the Commanding General, 
Tihrd Corps Area; who, however, con- 
tinued to exercise jurisdiction in mat- 
ters pertaining to the National Guard. 
Organized Reserve, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Canfps, and similar activities. 

Under the new arrangement the Com- 
manding General of the 16th Infantry 
Brigade will take station in Washing- 
ton and will exercise command of the 
troops of the District of Washington as 
representative of the Corps Area Com- 
mander for such instructions on the em- 
ployment of those troops as may 
emanate from the War Department. The 
16th Infantry Brigade Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company will be trans- 
ferred from Fort Howard, Maryland, to 


Fort Hunt, Virginia, for permanent sta- 
tion. 


At present Brigadier General George 
C. Barnhardt commands the District of 
Washington. General Barnhardt already 
has been ordered relieved from com- 
mand of the District of Washington ef- 
fective September 30, when he becomes 
next available for foreign service. He 
has been ordered to Hawaii to the com- 
mand of a brigade of Infantry. Briga- 
dier General Thomas Q. Donaldson is at 
present in command of the 16th Infan- 
try Brigade at Fort Howard, Maryland. 
General Donaldson recently completed a 
tour of foreign service in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The 16th Infantry Brigade Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Company 
comprise five officers and 35 enlisted 
men. Fort Hunt is not garrisoned at 
present, but upon the arrival of these 
troops it will become a subpost of Fort 
Humphreys, Virginia, for supply and 
medical service. 
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President Seeking 
No Flight Inquiry 


President Coolidge has no inten- 
tion of initiating any formal inves- 
tigation on the subject of trans- 
oceanic flights, it was announced 
officially on his behalf at the White 
House on September 13. The Presi- 
dent, it was explained, does not be- 
lieve the Federal Government has 
any duties to perform in connec- 
tion with-such flights other than 
to render such assistance as may 
be possible and this, he believes, is 

saw being done in a satisfactory 
manner. 

It was suggested that if any in- 
vestigation of transoceanic avia- 
tion should be deemed necessary it 
could quite: properly be made by 
the Assistant Secretaries of War, 
the Navy, or Commerce, who are 
charged with special duties in re- 
spect to aviation. The President, 
it was stated on his behalf, could 
see no objection to any one or all 
three of these officials undertaking 
an investigation of the nature indi- 
cated if a situation should arise 
where it was thought the interests 
of the Government or of the public 
could be served by such action. 


Navy Names Aviators 


. For Aerial Races 


Team to Participate in Events 
at Spokane Chosen from 
Battle Fleet. 


Lieutenant Commander Gerald F. Lo- 
gan, and Lieutenants Herbert E. Regan 
and Aaron P. Storrs, will comprise the 
Navy team which will participate in the 
National Air Races at Spokane, Wash- 
ington, September 23 and 24, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy has just announced in 
a statement. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The Navy team will be in command of 
Lieutenant Commander Gerald F. Bogan. 
The other two entrants are Lieutenant 
(jg) Herbert E. Regan and Lieutenant 
(jg) Aaron P. Storrs, 3rd. 

All three are attached to the aircraft 
squadrons of the Battle Fleet, based on 
the west coast. They will participate in 
the free-for-all race and the special Navy 
and Marine corps pursuit plane race, 
flying Boeing pursuit ships -equipped 
with the Packard 1,500 horsepower, water 
cooled motor. 
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Mr. McCracken Shows How Public May 
Obtain Assurance of Safety in Flying 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce Points Out That Aircraft 
Used Within States May Procure Voluntary Licenses. 


The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, William P. MeCracken, 
Jr., in a statement Sept. 13, points out 
that while the Aeronautics Branch of 


the Department of Commerce has no | 


jurisdiction over aircraft operating 


wholly within a State, it is possible for | 
the public to bring about a condition | 


whereby intrastate aircraft also will be 
licensed. 


Such craft may be licensed by the De- | 


partment of Commerce upon voluntary 


Aircraft Agent Goes 


To South America 


| fit plane and offer it for hire with any 


Appointee to Latin America Be- 
gins Trip to Headquarters 
in Panama City. 


Announcement was made by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce September 13 that the newly 
appointed aeronautics trade 
sioner for Latin America, James Sum- 
mers, has sailed for his headquarters in 
Panama City. 
to South America in the interests of 
United States foreign trade in aircraft 
and aircraft products. Following is the 
full text of the statement: 

Mr. James Summers, Trade Commis- 
sioner for Latin America, sailed for 
Cristobal from New York on September 
10 on the Steamship Pastores en route 
to his headquarters at the Panama City 
Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. After a month 
Panama City to be spent largely in or- 
ganization work, Mr. Summers will be- 
gin an itinerary of travel to all South 
American countries which will require 
some eight or nine months. 

Prior to sailing, Mr. Summers com- 
pleted a 48-day tour of the American 
aircraft and equipment industry in which 
he visited all the leading factories of 
the United States, including the Pacific 
Coast. 
aeronautics work was discussed with the 
manufacturers and Mr. Summers had 
opportunity to go over their problems 
with them and to find out how he can 
be of service in South America. 


commis- | 


He will then make a trip | 


at | 


Plans for the Bureau’s foreign | 





application of its operator, Mr. 
McCracken points out. If those who go 
flying demand that the polit’s license for 
himself and craft be produced, they can 
obtain added assurance that they are 
competent and safe, 

“Under the law,” said Mr. Mac- 
Cracken, “all pilots and aircraft en- 
gaged in interestate commerce must be 
examined and licensed. However, the 


| operator flying wholly within a State is 


not amendable to such Federal regula- 
tion other than the mere registration or 
identification of his plane. He may be 
employing craft entirely unfit for the 
carrying of passengers or other work 
and he may employ pilots who could not 
pass Federal tests. Anyone not engaged 
in interstate commerce may buy an un- 


pilot merely upon having an identifica- 
tion number assigned. However, every in- 
trastate operator may have his craft | 
inspected and licensed and may employ 
competent licensed pilots. 

“Thus, the public which flies for amuse- 
ment in short hops about the city can 
insure its safety: so far as can be done 
by regulation on merely asking produc- 
tion of the pilot’s license which must be 
carried at all times in a Department of 
Commerce folder and by seeing the De- 
partment’s plane license which hangs in 
the cockpit of the machine.” 





Modifications of Steamship 
Conference Are Approved 


Modifications of the South Atlantic 
Steamship conference have been ap- 
proved, according to a statement issued 
September 13 by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: 

Pursuant to the requirements of Sec- 
tion 15 of the Shipping Act, the memo- 
randum of agreement filed by the South 
Atlantic Steamship conference was con- 
sidered by the Board and approved. The 
agreement, in effect, modifies the basic 
agreement, reducing the withdrawal pe- 
riod from 30 days to 48 hours, and also 
provides that the members are to ar- 
range sailings so that each of them shall 
carry one-third of the total eastbound 
cargo, phosphate moving in bulk as bot- 
tom cargo excepted. 
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The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices. 
September 13, 1927. 


10 A. M.: Arthur Geissler, American 
Minister to Guatemala, called. Dis- 
cussed Latin American relations. 

10:30 A. M.: Cabinet meeting. 

12:15 p. m.—Charles H. Burke, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, called to 
present Miss Alice Gerry, of the Couer 
d’Alene (Idaho) Tribe of Indians. 

3:30 p. m.—Secretary of State Kellogg 
called. Purpose of the conference not 
announced. 

Remainder of the engaged with 
secretarial staff answering mail corre- 
spondence. ‘ 


Secretary of State 
Going to Havana 


Mr. Kellogg Also Asks Presi- 
dent Coolidge to Attend Pan 
American Conference. 


The Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, expects to attend the sixth Pan 
American Conference to be held in Ha- 
vana in January, it was stated orally, on 
September 13 by the Department of 
State. 

Secretary Kellogg has also urged 
President Coolidge to attend, it was 
stated, and understands that the Pres- 
ident hopes very much to go. 


Officers of Irish Regiment 
Of Toronto in Rifle Match 


An rifle team made up of officers of 
the Irish Regiment of Teronto will com- 
pete in the annual match with offi- 
cers of the 391st United States Infantry 
Reserve, of New York State, it was an- 
nounced September 13 by the Depart- 
ment of War. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The War Department has been advised 
by the Secretary of State of the visit 
of an officers’ team of the Irish Regi- 
ment of Toronto, Canada, at Lewiston, 
N. Y., September 17, for the purpose 
of competing in the annual rifle match 
with the officers of the 391st United 
States Infantry Reserve, headquarters 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The. Commanding General, Second 
Corps Area, Governors Island, New York, 
has been directed to take steps to have 
the usual courtesies and facilities ex- 


‘ tended to these visiting Canadian officers, 


Buick took vibration out of the engine 


Now-it has taken it out of the road 


| 


WHEN BETTER 


When Buick made its famous six-cylin- 
der Valve-in-Head Engine vibrationless 
beyond belief, millions, the world over, 
hailed this startling advance in motor car 
performance as an engineering triumph. 


Now Buick for 1928 has followed with 
another great contribution to motoring 
comfort. Buick has taken vibration out of 
the road by equipping every Buick with 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers, front and 
rear—an added luxury that the savings 
of Buick volume have been ableto supply. 


; t 
Drive a Buick for 1928 over any road you 


Sedans #1195 to*#1995 , 


Coupes #1195 to #1850 ’ 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. financing plan, the most 
desirable, is available. The model illustrated above is the 5-Passenger 4-Door Sedan, Series 115, $1295 


AUTOMOBILES 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


ARE BUILT 


choose. Bumpy, rutty, uneven highways 
—all ride smoothly, for Buick grades its 
own roads. 


Buick’s hydraulic shock absorbers made 
an integral part of the car by redesigning 
Buick springs and chassis—provide far 
greater smoothness than shock absorbers 
merely added as “extra equipment”. 


Come in! We will gladly put a Buick for 
1928 at your disposal so that you may 
test this riding comfort for yourself. 


BUICK“1928 


Sport Models #1195 to #1525 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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_ ‘ane Sugar Industry in Cuba 


Is Using Sp 


cialized Machinery 


Pan American Union Statement Notes In- 
creases in Yearly Consumption of Sugar 
in United States; First Used as Medicine. 


The cane svfar industry of Cuba is 
marked by the use of highly specialized 
machinery rather than the use of man- 
ual labor after the cane has been cut in 


the fields, according to a report on 
“Sugar Making in Cuba,” just made pub- 
lic by the Pan American Union of which 
the United States Government is a 


meinber. 


iewi the early history of sugar, I 
cecal | we are amazed at the vast size of the 


the report states that sugar was first 
used as a costly medicine and probably 
originated in eastern Asia. In a recent 
year the per capitr .onsumption of sugar 
in the United States was 118 pounds. 

The report by the Pan American 
Union follows, in part: 


cane sugar in as few words as possible 
it might read something like this—from 
a costly medicine to a staple article of 
food. Yes, it is curious to note that the 
sugar with which we sweeten our coffee 
and tea, and which constitutes an impor- 
tant ingredient in so many articles of 
food today, was recogpized by the an- 
cients only for ‘ts medicinal value, honey 
being used in. those times to answer the | 
craving for something sweet. 

So, before journeying to a_ typical 
sugar plantation in sunny Cuba, let us 
first delve a bit into history and briefly 
trace the story of sugar from its early 
beginning to the important place it now 
holds in catering to the world’s “sweet | 
tooth.” 

Origin of Sugar Not 
Definitely Known 
Although sugar cane has been culti- 


vated from remote antiquity its native 
country is not definitely known. How- 


| crose the cane mat 


| ders instead of two. 





ever, many authorities attribute its 
origin to India or to eastern tropical Asia, | 
whence its cultivation spread westward 
to Persia, Arabia and Egypt and east- 
ward to China. It is claimed that as 
early as the eighth century B. C. cer- 
tain Chinese writings recorded, the fact 
that sugar had been brought from India. 
The art of boiling sugar also appears to 
have originated in India and was intro- 
duced into China early in the seventh 
century A. D. But the development of | 
the art of refining sugar is credited to | 
the famous Arabian doctors of that era, | 
who used sugar in compounding their 
medicines. From those early times and 
into the Middle Ages the use of sugar 
was confined mainly to medicinal prepa- 
rations and could only be afforded by the 
rich as it was considered a costly luxury. 
Records go on to relate that early in the 
eighth century the Moors introduced 
sugar into Spain and the Crusaders, hav- 
ing acquired a liking for it in the Holy 
Land did much to promote its trade in 
Central Europe. 

Coming down to the age of discovery, 
we find that under the leadership of the 
Spaniards and Portuguc : the cu!tivation 
of sugar cane spread far and wide. The 
first cane was planted in Madeira in 
1420 and in the year 1494 it was carried 
to Santo Domingo, from where its cul- 
tivation spread over the West Indies and 
to South America, being introduced into 
Cuba some time in the sixteenth cen- | 
tury. But it was not until the more gen- | 
eral use of tea and coffee in the eight- 


; gummy particles, 


| clarification. 





eenth century that sugar came into 
prominence and took its place as a stable | 
article of food, from which time its pro- 
duction and consumption have steadily | 
increased. In fact, this increase has as- 
sumed such proportion that during a re- 
cent year the per capita consumption of 
sugar in the United States was esti- | 
mated at 118 pounds. 


Stalks Are Seven to 
Twelve Feet in Height 


In visiting the average sugar planta- | 
tion in Cuba the first sight that meets 
the eye is a vast expanse of endless rows 
of tall sugar cane weving in the breeze. | 
Our first thought is of a corn field, but | 
closer inspection reveals thick, jointed 
stalks ranging from seven to twelve feet 
in height with polished purple and yel- 
low markings and topped with clusters 
of long, green blades. Al. along the way | 
there are signs .” much activ:ty * - it is 
the grinding season and there must Le a 
steady flow of cane fe ‘> the big crush- 
ers that are housed in those buildings 
which are coming into view. Oa every 
sie we see brawny nego laborers hard 
at work cutting down the cane that tow- 
ers over them. Our able motorman in- 
forms us in broken English that the ma- 
jority of them ave Jamaicans and other 
West Indian worxers who have been 
brought to Cuba for the harvest. 

See with what precision ti.ey w :ld the 
long machete at the base of the stalk, || 
hack off the green top and leaves, cut | 
the cane into co enient lengths and 
throw it into those he piles over there. 
As though divining our th ights the 
motorman goes on to explain in his 
“pigcon-toed” En=lish that no mechani- 
eal device for c-tting cane has yet 
proved succes:“ul in Cuba, and, as a con- 
sequence, this hard and tedious labor 
must still be done by hand. 

A little farther on we pass numbers 
of picturesque two-wheeled ox-carts 
loaded with the freshly cut cane slowly. | 
making their way in the deep, red earth 
towaid a railroad siding. Here, we are 
told, the cane is hoisted by cranes from 
the ox-carts to freight cars which de- 
liver it to the mill. Again vast fields of 
cane and more ox-carts and now and | 
then a quaint bohio nestled at the foot 
of a statcly palm tree. Soon we are 
aware of the sweet, pungent smell of 
molasses, which grows more pronounced 
as we near our destination. And now a 
seemingly endless procession of freight 
ears loaded with cane passes in review. 
This cane, we learn, comes from the 
near colonias, or suga. estates whose 
owners contract to supply the mill with 
eane, receiving in return a_ certain 
amount of sugar or its cash equivalent. 
However. the oney payments, which 
are based on prevailing raw sugar prices 
in Havana, are usually preferred. 

We are now shown how each freight 
ear is weighed and switched to a dump- 





| of the sugar. 


| host explains, causes the heavier 
purities to settle at the bottom of the , 


| tually 
| where the last boiling takes place and 
| the crystals begin to form. 

As we approach the vacuum pans we | 
are surprised to find that in reality they | 


| evaporators 


| syrup into the pans. 


| building. 
| fronted with throbbing machinery of 
massive proportions and the ever pres- | 
| ent smell of molasses. 


ing platform, to which it is securely 
fastened. The side of the car is then 
opened, the car and platform are tilted 
by means of e steam winch, and the 
cane falls into a pit, from which it is 
slowly carried upward by a conveyor to 
the crushers inside of the building. 


Immense Factories 


Handle Raw Product 


As we follow our host into the factory 


On every side we are con- 


Our next stop is 
made near the place where the conveyor 


| enters the building, letting the cane pass 


If one were asked to write the story of | to the first and then 


to the second 


crusher. A crusher consists of two cast 


iron cylinders with grooved surfaces, | 


placed one above the other, and measur- 
ing about seven feet in length and three 
feet in diameter. Hydraulic pressure is 
,applied to the top cylinder and the inter- 
locking of the rolls crushes and shreds 
the cane. We learn that as a result of 
this operation a large percentage of the 


| juice is extracted from the fibrous por- | 


tion of the cane. 
From the crushers the cane is con- 
veyed to the mills, which grind it more 


| thoroughly and extract additional juice. 


At this point, we are told that in order 
to extract the maximum quantity of su- 
is saturated with 


| water before it passes through th. mills. 
| This treatment is known as “macera- 


tion.” The mills, of which there are 
three, are similar in construction to the 
crushers with the exception that each 
mill comprises three corrugated cylin- 
Just as the blanket 


| of cane passes between the rolls of the 


last mill our host calls attention to the 


| separation of the bagasse, or pulp, from 
| the juice. 


The bagasse, he explains, is conveyed 
to the furnaces and used as fuel while 
the dark juice, full of fibrous 
falls under the mill 


into pans, having strainer plates, then 


into troughs, and, after being measured, 


is pumped to another part of the build- 


ing where it undergoes the process of | 
the | 


We have witnessed 
operation of only one of the four elec- 
trically driven tandems,” or sets 


The next step in the process of mak- 
ing sugar takes us up a short flight of 


| steps to where the large boiling vats 
Almost immediately after | 
milling the raw juice, which is very sus- | 


are located. 


ceptible to fermentation, is pumped into 
heaters and brought nearly to the boil- 
ing point. It then finds its way to the’ 
large open tanks before which we stand 
and is again subjected to steam. 
ing the juice kills any germs that may 
be present and causes a white froth to 


form at the top which, when removed, | 


rids the syrup of many impurities. A 


| thorough clarification of the juice is very 


essential as the presence ‘of any foreign 


matter will later prevent crystallization | 
So, we are told, milk of | 
This | 
helps in the precipitation of impurities | 
without in any way adding to or de- | 
| tracting from the sucrose content of the | 
In other words, the lime is used | 
| as & whitewash. 


lime is added to the raw juice. 


juice. 


Boiling Process Causes 


_ Impurities to Settle 


The boiling and liming process, our 


tank and lighter particles to form a 
scum at the top while the thin, yellow 


| syrup is confined between the two layers. 
At this stage, the syrup is drawn off and 


delivered to the evaporaors. The re- 
maining mass of sediment is then washed 


into scum tanks and, after being heated | 


several times and all the available 


syrup pressed from it, returns to the | 
cane fields in the form of fertilizer, or | 


cachaza, as it is commonly known. 
Our next stop is made before four 
huge tanks known as evaporators. 
is in these containers that the thin 
syrup is concentrated or robbed of much 
of its water content. From the evapor- 


| ators the dark brown syrup is pumped | 
elsewhere in the building and is even- | 
pans | 


delivered to the vacuum 


are gigantic vessels resembling the 
in construction. Here we 
are informed that as the water content 
of the syrup is further reduced it reaches 
a consistency where there is not enough 


; water to hold all the sugar dissolved 


and so crystallization takes place. This 
last boiling requires great skill and the 
work is entrusted to men of long ex- 
perience, who keep tab of the formation 
of the crystals and know just when and 
how to regulate the feed of additional 
At this point, our 
host calls attention to the fact that as 
it not possible to convert all the 


is 


| syrup into erystals the product of the 


vacuum pans is a mixture of crystals 
and molasses. He then goes on to ex- 
plain that the soft brown mass of ecrys- 
tals and molasses passes to a mixer 


, Which keeps it in motion and prevents 


hardening and in turn feeds it to the 
centrifugal machines. 

Last, but not least, we are given a 
glimpse of the well-equipped ‘testing 
laboratory, which plays a very import- 
ant part in the modern sugar mill. It 
is here that the sugar is analyzed at 
practically every stage in its production. 
Strange as it may seem the quality of 
sugar is not determined by tasting for 
its sweetness but by the way in which 
it refracts light. That is, sugar in 
solution deviates the course of a ray 


and | 





of | 
crushers and mills, but this has served | 
to give us a good illustration of how the | 
| cane is shredded and milled. 
tally, we are informed that a separate | 
| record is kept of each tandem and that | 
the grinding capacity of one tandem is | 
about 2,000 tons of cane for a 24-hour | 
| run, 


Inciden- | 


Boil- | 





im- | 


It | 
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Topical Survey. of the Government 


| vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as*one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Department of Agriculture Fosters Interests 
Of Farms, Forests and Pastures of United States 


Figst Article—Office « 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
eighth, Taxation; 
Practices; 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; seven- 
eighteenth, Law 


portation; 


Welfare; tenth, Trade 


teenth, National Defense; 


Enforcement; nineteenth, Labor; 
Statistical Research; twenty-first, Insular and 
twenty-second, 
The present group deals with Federal activi- 
ties in connection with Agriculture. 


Indian Affairs; 


By W. M. Jardine, 


Topic 23—Agriculture 


ninth, Social 
eleventh, 


twentieth, 


Aeronautics. 


-¢ Secretary of Agriculture. 


tenence of mailing lists; maintains an addressing, du- 
plicating, and mailing section to serve the various bu- 
reaus of the Department. 


Through its Press Service, it provides for the cir- 
culation in popular form of the discoveries and rec- 
ommendations of the scientists, specialists, and field 
workers of the Department; gives out to the public 
press agricultural facts taken from publications and 
official orders, and also from oral statements of spe- 
cialists, this material being presented in such form 
as to attract public attention, be easily understandable, 
and lead to the adoption of methods recommended; and 
keeps in close touch with correspondents and other 
writers, providing suggestions and material for articles. 


Its Radio Service furnishes daily, through broad- 
casting from many stations in all parts of the 
States, authentic information of practical use to farm- 
ers and others concerning the discoveries made by the 
Department and the farm practices recommended by it; 


nited 


answers by radio questions in all fields of agriculture 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


sense. 


i 


The general administrative staff of the Department 
comprising the “Office of the Secretary” includes, in ad- 
dition to the Secretary’s immediate assistants, the of- 
fices of the Assistant Secretary, the Directors of Scien- 
tific, Regulatory and Extension Work, the Director of 
Personnel and Business Administration, the Director 


of Information, and the Solicitor. 


The Assistant Secretary assists the Secretary in the 
general supervision of the Department and becomes 
its acting head in the Secretary’s absence. 
the five Directors, reporting directly to the Secretary, 
has general supervision over all the work conducted 
by the various bureaus and offices of the Department 
of the type which the title of his position implies. 


’- * * 


HE Office of the Secretary as at present organized 

includes, in addition to the general administrative 
branches mentioned, the Office of Information, under 
the Director of Information; the Extension Service, 
under the Director of Extension Work, and the Office 
of Experiment Stations and the Library, each with its 
separate immediate head but under the general super- 
vision of the Director of Scientific Work. 


The Office of Personnel and Business Administration 


HE Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the 
duty of promoting agriculture in its broadest 
As the official head of the Department, 
he exercises general supervision and control 
over its affairs and formulates and establishes the gen- 
eral policies to be pursued by its various branches. 


world. 


HE Office of Experiment Stations 

passes on projects of the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations which are carried on under Federal ap- 
propriations authorized by the Hatch Adams and Pur- 
nell Acts for research, and affords such advice and as- 
sistance to the stations as will best promote the effici- 
ency of these activities. 


and home economics; and furnishes special informa- 
tion on gardening to boys and girls. 


* * * 


examines and 


It coordinates the projects carried on at the various 
State stations and also collects and disseminates in- 
formation regarding similar institutions throughout the 
The experiment stations of the Department 
of Agriculture located in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 


Guam and the Virgin Islands are also conducted under 


Each of 


the general direction of this office. 


The Extension Service cooperates with the State 
agricultural colleges in their plans and expenditures 
for extension work in agriculture and home economics 
under the Smith-Lever Act, by means of men’s agri- 
cuitural agents, home demonstration agents, and boys’ 
and girls’ club agents, located in over 2,000 counties 


throughout the United States; and acts as an agency 


enterprises. 


has general direction and supervision of ali activities 


of the Department relating to personne! and to the 
business operations of the Department as a whore. 
has to do with the coordination and improvement of 
such business activities of the various bureaus and 
offices of the Department as personnel administration, 
organization, budget and fiscal matters, purchases and 
supplies, traffic, housin®, and care of buildings and 


equipment. 


This office conducts the business of the Department 
with the Civil Service Commission, the Personnel Clas- 
sification Board, the Employes’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Efficiency, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, the General Accounting Office, the retirement divi- 
sion of the Pension Bureau, the various boards operat- 
ing under authority of the Chief Coordinator, and sim- 


ilar agencies. 
* - * 


'TPHE Office of Information, through its Publication 
Service, supervises the expenditure of the appro- 


sat 


for coordinating the extension activities of the several 
bureaus of the Department with similar work car- 
ried on by the State agricultural colleges. 


It conducts demonstrations on reclamation projects 
to assist settlers in making a success of their farm 
It also has charge of the preparation, in- 
stallation, and display of agricultural exhibits at State, 
interstate, and international fairs and of the motion- 
picture activities of the Department. 


* * a 


HE main Department Library, with its branch li- 

braries in the various bureaus, contaihs approxi- 
mately 200,000 volumes on agriculture and the related 
sciences and receives currently 3,300 periodicals. 
dictionary card catalogue of the main Library, con- 
taining more than a half million cards, is a record of 
the book resources of the whole Department. 


The 


4 


It is supplemented by several extensive special in- 
dexes which are maintained by the bureau libraries. 
These together form the most comprehensive bibli- 
ography of agriculture and the related sciences .avail- 
able in the United States. 


The Library lends its books for purposes of research 
to other libraries and institutions throughout the coun- 


try, especially to the State agricultural colleges and 


experiment stations. 
assistance and endeavors in various ways to serve as 
the national agricultural library. 


priations for printing and binding for the Department; 


conducts the business of the Department transacted 
with the Government Printing Office; has genera: su- 
pervision of the editing, printing, indexing, illustrating, 
binding, and distribution of publications, and the main- 


It also furnishes bibliographical 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 15, R. W. Dunlop, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, will discuss the 
work of his office. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 


A-19308 (S). Subsistence and travel ex- 
penses at headquarters.—An absence from 
headquarters, performing duty in an adja- 
cent city four miles distant, the car fare 
being 10 cents per trip and requiring 30 
minutes or less to make the trip between 
the two points, does not constitute a travel 
status r entitle an employe to reimburse- 
ment of subsistence expenses or per diem 
in lieu thereof. 2 Comp. Gen. 215; id. 449; 
A-17461. 

A-19581 (S). Military 
nance Department, Army. 
Finance Department, U. 


leave—Clerk, Fi- 
A clerk in tHe 
S. Army, with 


of light passing through it much the 
same a prism. In the 
case of sugar, we learn that the ray 
of light is bent to the right and for 
the exact measurement of this refrac- 
tion an instrument known as a polari- 
scope is used. Aside from the sugar 
analyses, the chemists devote much time 
to practical experimens tending not only 
toward the maximum extraction of su- 
crose from the sugar cane at the least 
possible cost but toward the utilization 
of the waste products of the mill. These 
experiments have, in many instances, 
proved of inestimable value, saving 
thousands of dollars yearly in the cost 
of sugar production « 


way as does 


a cemaaee | 


salary at $2,100 per annum, who as a Re- | that sme is in error, 


serve Officer is granted 15 days’ military 
leave of absence for attendance on training 
duty, as provided in the act of May 12, 
1917, 40 Stat. 72, may also be granted leave 
of absence in the same calendar year to 
perform training duty as a member of the 
National Guard as provided in the act of 
eo -e 8, 1906, 39 Stat. 203. 

A-15335. A-17010 (S). Appropriations, 
Availability, Installation of burglar alarms 
in postoffices. The appropriation under the 
Post Office Department for miscellaneous 


| items of first and second class post offices 


is not available for the payment of installa- 


| tion or rental of burglar alarm systems in 


post offices but in view of the continued 
practice of using such appropriation for the 
purpose, payments made during the fiscal 
year 1927 will not be further questioned by 
this office. 

A-1955. Contract — Loss of Government 
Property—Clothing, ete.—-War Department. 
Where clothing, etc., belonging to the 
United States is delivered to a laundry for 
cleaning under a contract wherein it is 
provided that the contractor shall be re- 
sponsible for any loss sustained by reason 
of said clothing, etc., being damaged or de- 
stroyed while in its possession, the amount 
of said loss may be deducted from the 
amounts otherwise due the contractor. 

A-19591 (S). Contracts—Breaches—Dam- 
ages—War Department. Where a contract 
provides for the delivery of material of 
certain prescribed qualities for a certain 
price, but other material, notin accordance 
with the specifications, is delivered and the 
Government uses same with notification to 
the contractor that it was not being ac- 
cepted as in compliance with the contract, 
a reasonable compensation, measured by the 
market price, may be paid for such ma- 
terial, less any damages sustained by the 
Government, measured by the difference in 
price, but other material, not in accordance 
the substituted material and the price for 
which the Government could have purchased 
similar material at the time the contract 
w.s entered into. 

A-19606. Contracts — Mistake in Bid — 
Toilet Paper Veterans’ Bureau. Where a 
bid is plain and unambiguous and the price 
named therein is not so unreasonably low 
as to put the contracting officer on notice 


| Veterans’ 





i in and the proposal con- 
tains a provision that acceptance thereof 
shall constitute a contract, the contractor is 
bound thereby. 


A-19294 (S). Contracts—Mistake in bid— 
° Bureau. Where a vendor sub- 
mits a bid for supplies, in which the unit 
price is stated and the total in dollars and 
cents is carried out in figures, and such bid 
is t unreasonably low when compared 
with other bids submitted, such vendor may 
not, after his bid has been acepted, avoid 
the obligation by alleging a mistake, in 
the absence of a showing that the mistake 
was mutual and that the contracting officer 
in accepting the bid knew that a mistake 
had been made and had sought to take ad- 
vantage thereof. 


A-15457. Surety — Contracts—Release— 
War Department. Where a contract pro- 
vides that the Government shall furnish 
certain material and shall make a deduction 
of 70 per cent of the invoice price on ac- 
count of such material and fails to do so, 
the surety is not chargeable with the value 
of the material furnished, there being no 
stipulation in the bond therefor. 

A-19618 (S.) Advertising—Acceptance of 
other than the lowest bid—Specifications— 
Commerce Department. Where the specifica- 
tions for a one-ton automobile truck to be 
furnished the Government provided, among 
other things, for a selective type transmis- 
sion, sliding gear, three, speeds forward, one 
reverse, and it appears that the Govern- 
ment needs required only an automobile 
truck of sufficient power, durability, etce., 
for ordinary hauling, the specifications as 
to the type of transmission may not be 
regarded as the controlling element in re- 
gard to accepting or rejecting the lowest 
bid which met the other requirements, but 
did not have selective type of transmission. 

A-19410 (S). Veterans’ Bureau—Burial 
expenses of retired enlisted man who dies 
while on active duty. As the Army appro- 
priation for burial of officers and enlisted 
men is made expressly available in the case of 
a retired enlisted man who dies while on ac- 
tive duty, the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
is not authorized to pay any part of such 
expenses under Section 201 (1) of the World 
War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 
617, 2s amended by the act of July 2, 1926, 
44 Stat, 794 
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Admiral Bristol Assumes 
Command of Asiatic Fleet 


Admiral Mark L. Bristol, former 
American High Commissioner at Con- 
staninople, reported to the Department 
of the Navy that he has assumed com- 
mand of the Asiatic Fleet relieving Ad- 
miral C. S. Williams to be retired, the 
Department has just announced. ‘ 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Admiral Mark L. Bristol, United 
States Navy, has reported to the Navy 
Department that he has assumed com- 
mand of the United States Asiatic Fleet, 
relieving Admiral C. §. Williams, United 
States Navy, who is returning to the 
United States where he will be retired 
upon reaching the statutory retirement 
age on October 7, 1927. 

Admiral Bristol, who served for eight 
years under the State Department as 
the American High Commissioner to 
Turkey, was selected for his new com- 
mand as soon as he was available for 
strict naval duties. He returned to the 
United States and, after making his re- 
ports to the Secretary of State and to 
the Secretary of the Navy, proceeded 
to the Orient. 


Advantages Shown 


Of Special Delivery 


Postmasters Advised to Ac- 
quaint Patrons With Ex- 
act Value of Mail Service. 


Postmasters have been advised to ac- 
quaint the public with the exact value 
of using special delivery stamps by the 
Postmaster General, John H. Bartlett, 
according to a statement just issued by 
the Post Office Department. Where 
haste is important, it is said, a special 
delivery stamp should be used. 

The full text of the’ Department’s 
statement follows: ‘ 

We have various indications from time 
to time that the public do not fully ap- 
praise the exact value of a special deliv- 
ery stamp on a letter or parcel and do 
not fully understand in just what in- 
stances it hastens the delivery and in 
what cases it makes no great difference. 

Postmasters in such ways as are avail- 
able to them should make an effort to 
instruct the public along these lines. 

Some Advantage in All Cases. 

A letter bearing a special delivery 
stamp has some advantage in practically 
all cases, but where such a letter arrives 
at the office of destination after the last 
trip of the regular carriers in the after- 
noon, namely, after about 2 or 3 o’clock 
p. m., in most cities, the special delivery 
stamp provides a delivery that afternoon 
or evening up until 11 o’clock. Without 
such stamp it will remain in the office 
until the first regular delivery the next 
business-day morning. Each postmaster 
can give his own patrons the exact hours 
in these particulars. 

Then again, on some @aturday after- 
noons, Sundays and holidays, including 
Christmas day, special delivery mail is 
specially delivered at once, although the 
general mail lays over until the follow- 
ing regular business day when regular 
deliveries are resumed. It would seem 
reasonable that the public should pay 
extra for this extra service on Sundays, 
holidays, and in the evening. 

In other words, the delivery service 
itself is practically continuous but a 
greater charge is made for it on those 
days and during those hours when the 
regular service is over or is suspended. 
Of course the sender of a letter or par- 
cel does not always know at what hour 
it may arrive at the city of its destina- 
tion and therefore cannot always tell 
whether a special delivery stamp will 
facilitate its delivery or not, but when 
in doubt and where haste is important, 
a special delivery stamp should be used. 
No Financial Advantage to Government. 

There is no special financial advan- 
tage to the Government in the sale of 
the special delivery stamps inasmuch as 
the delivery boys get 8 cents, 11 cents, 
and 15 cents of the 10 cent, 15 cent, and 
20 cent special delivery postage, but the 
Department is desirous that the public 
shall understand how to use the mails, 
and- of what value a special delivery 
stamp is, in order that we may give sat- 
isfactory service. Reccipts are taken by 
the special delivery carrier for special 
delivery mail, and this therefore fur- 
nishes some advantage in tracing the 
mail in the event of misunderstanding 
or loss. 

Asked to Instruct Patrons. 

Postmasters are asked not only to in- 
struct patrons with reference to the use 
of a special delivery stamp, but they are 
further urged to give particular atten- 
tion to the special delivery service. 
Special deliveries should not be held in 
the office too long, for enough to accum- 
ulate so that the special carrier will 
have a profitable trip. 

It may be that a very short time for 
accumulation, in order that the work of 
delivery may be organized, is justifiable, 
but care should be taken that this time 
is not extended. And even if the special 
delivery carrier does not earn as much 
as he thinks he ought to, special delivery 
matter must be delivered promptly. 

Care should also be taken that the 
special delivery carrier make every vos- 
sible effort to find the addressee. As he 
gets paid when deliveries are easy he 
should make extraordinary effort if nec- 
essary when deliveries’are difficult. 

This is a branch of the service that 
needs as much if not more supervision 
and attention from the postmaster and 
his supervisory staff than almost any 
other. Let us be very generous and dili- 
gent in our accommodation of the public 
in this particular service. 


Army Orders 


Issued September 12. 

Master Sergt. Joseph J. Hess, 12th 
Cavalry, Fort Brown, Tex., ordered retired. 

Capt. Arthur Vollmer, Cavalry, from Fort 
Riley, Kans., to First Cavalry Division, Fort 
Bliss, Tex. 

First Lieut. Stanley W. Matthews, Medi- 
cal Corps, ffom Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., to Panama Canal 
Zone, 

Maj. Samuel T. Stewart, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from detached officers list. 

Maj. Frank W. Wilson, Medical Corps; 
Chaplain John T. Axton, Jr., U. S. Army; 
Capt. Elmer S, Tenney, Medical Corps; 








Decision Restricts 
Payments for Burial 
Expenses of Veterans 


Comptroller General Rules 
in Case of Enlisted Man, 
Retired But on Duty. 


Voucher Disapproved 


Provision Under Army Act 
Held to Bar Expenditure 
Under Veterans’ Law. 


There is no authority under the World 
War Veterans’ Act to supplement the 
provisions of law and regulations ade- 
quately providing for the funeral and 
burial expenses of retired enlisted men 
on active duty whose funeral and burial 
expenses might have been paid under 
the World War Veterans’ Act if they 
had not been on active duty at the tim¢ 
of’ death. d 


~ This ruling has been approved by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, J. R. McCarl, in connection with 
a claim of a beneficiary of a veteran of 
the World War. The full text of the 
ruling follows: 


There is before this office for consider- 
ation the legality of a proposed payment 
on voucher Adm. No. C-41225, executed 
in favor of Mrs. Catherine A. Barnes by 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau in 
the amount of $25 covering partial re- 
imbursement of expenses incurred in- 
cident to the burial of John E. Barnes 
who died March 15, 1923, at Walter Reed 
Hospital while employed on active duty 
as a retired enlisted men of. the United 
States Army. 

Question Raised by Claim. 

The question presented is whether, 
where burial expenses have been paid 
by the Army, as provided by regulations 
under the annual Army appropriation 
for disposition of remains of officers and 
enlisted men, for a retired enlisted man 
who died March 15, 1923, while employed 
in active service after retirement entered 
on September 15, 1921, additional ex- 
penses or any part thereof in connection 
with the funeral of the man may be paid 
out of Veterans’ Bureau funds under sec- 
tion 201 (1) of the World War Veterans’ 
Act of June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 617, as 
amended by the Act of July 2, 1926, 44 
Stat. 794, which provides: 

(1) If death occur or shall have oc- 
curred subsequent to April 6, 1917, and 
before discharge or resignation from the 
service, the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau shall’‘pay for burial and funeral ex- 
penses and the return of body to his 
home a sum not to exceed $100, as may 
be fixed by regulation. * * *” 

Section 212 of this Act, 44 Stat. 798, 


provides: 


ie ® * 


Titles II and IV of this Act 
shall not be applicable to any disability 
or resultant death in the service if such 
disability occurred as a result of service 
prior to April 6, 1917, or after July 2, 
Lge Se Oe 

Retired, Not Discharged. 

The authority for payment of burial 
expenses in the World War Veterans’ Act 
is under Titl- II. - 

An enlisted man is upon retirement 
not discharged but continues as a part 
of the Army; he is relieved from the per- 
formance of duty. His recall to active 
service is in the nature of, and for some 
purpose is treated as, an enlistment, as 
for example the adjustment of his cloth- 
ing account, and his release from active 
duty is analogous to a discharge for the 
purpose of section 201 of the act. Pro- 
vision is made in the annual appropria- 
tions for the Army for the burial of en- 
isted men and officers, under the heading, 
“Disposition of Remains of Officers, Sold- 
iers and Civilian Employes” and this ap- 
propriation is specifically made available 
in the case of retired enlisted men who 
die on active duty in terms as follows: 

“* * * Provided, That the above pro- 
visions shall be applicable in the cases of 
officers and enlisted men on the retired 
list of the Army who have died or may 
hereafter die while on active duty by 
proper assignment.” 

Cannot Be Paid Twice. 

The intent. of both the appropriation 
in the annual Army Act and the cited 
section of the World War Veterans’ Act 
is to provide for the burial of certain per- 
sons at the expense of the United States, 
Ordinarily a beneficiary under either of 
the laws has but one funeral. He is buried 
but once. As the authorized and neces. 
sary expenses in connection with his fu- 
neral and burial have been paid wnder the 
Army appropriation, specifically appli- 
cable to a retired enlisted man on active 
duty by proper assignment at the time 
of death, the general provision in the 
World War Veterans’ Act which might 
otherwise have been available for his 
funeral and burial may not be utilized. 1 
Comp. Dec. 126; id. 236; id. 417; id. 563. 

It was not the intent of the World War 
Veterans’ Act to supplement the provi- 
sions of law and regulations adequately 
providing for the funeral and burial ex. 
penses of retired enlisted men on active 
duty whose funeral and burial expenses 
might have been paid under the World 
War Veterans’ Act if they had not been 
on active duty at the time of death. The 
voucher may not, therefore, be certified 
for payment. 


Chaplain Milton O. Beebe, U. S. Army, and 
Chaplain Benjamin J. Tarskey, U. S. Army, 
named board to meet in Washington for 
examining applicantsefor Corps of Chap. 
lains, Regular Army. 

Maj. Douglas H. Gillette, Corps of Engte 
neers, from duties with Board of Road Com. 
missioners, Juneau, Alaska, to be president 
and engineer officer of board. 

Second Lieut. Frank A. Pettit, Corps of 
Engineers, named assistant engineer officer 
of Board of Road Commissioners of 
Alaska. 

Maj. James G., Steese, U.S. Army, retired, 
relieved from active duty as president of 
Board of Road Commissioners of Alaska. 

Second Lieut. John Adams Austin, Air 
Corps Reserve, ardered to active duty at 
Mitchel Field, Long Island. La 

Maj. Horace G. Foster, Finance Departs 
ment, Fort Mason, Calif. to Third Corps 
Area, Baltimore, Md. i 

First Lieut. Harry W. Howard, Philip. 
roa Scouts, granted 22 days extension of 
eave, 
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Agriculture 


Fruit and Vegetable 


* 


Crop for September 
Under 1926 Figures 


Estimates Declared to Be Fa- 
wvorable to Faxmers Pro- 
vided Higher Prices 
Result. 


September estimates of fruit and vege- 
tables are favorable to growers, though 
carlot movements lack 6,000 of the total 
at the corresponding period in 1926, ac- 
cording to the weekly review of market 
conditions issued September 13, by the 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Late reports 
indicate a potato crop 11,000,000 bushels 
below the August estimate, and potato 


prices are advancing. 
The full text of the review 


Certain features Of the 
pleasing to growers, pro- 


follows: 
September 


<rop report are . 
Voor higher prices result, Apple esti— 


e 


s were cut further, and potatoes 
pcr lly be such a heavy crop as first 
expected, Carlot movement seems at 
last to have started its seasonal increase 
toward the usual October peak. A net 
gain of 2,300 cars Was reported in last 
week’s output of 27 fruits and vege- 
tables, but the total of 22,100 cars still 
tacked 6,000 of equaling last season's 
corresponding record. Most of the in- 
crease over the preceding week was for 
grapes and peaches. Prices of potatoes 
and Honey Dew melons advanced; pears 
and good peaches ‘were held rather 
firmly, but onions, sweet potatoes and 
western lettuce declimed. 

Drought Reduces Apples ; 

Drought in the Great Lakes region 
was chiefly responsible for a reduction 
of 600,000 barrels in the commercial 
apple crop. A decrease also was noted 
in the State of Washington, Grape pro- 
duction estimates were somewhat re- 
duced in the East. Pears showed no 
material change, bt peaches declined 
slightly. Citrus fruits improved, but 
condition of all citrus still is 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent below the figure for last 
September. The latest crop, report 
shows 11,000,000 bushels fewer potatoes 
than were estimated in August, but the 
sweet potato crop WAS increased. About 
2 million bushels have been taken off 
the preliminary estimate for late or 
main-crop onions. ‘The Michigan crop 
particularly suffered loss. 

There probably will be an abundance 
of Danishtype lomg-keeping cabbage, 
especially in westerm New York. The 
total Danish crop im _ seven late States 
is estimated at the high figure of 
361,000 tons. Celery may not be such 
2a heavy crop as in 1926, 

Almost coincident -with the decrease im 
the crop report, mazxket values of pota— 
toes gained 15 cents to 60 cents per 100 
pounds, Part of the advance probably 
was due to the decreasing supply of mid- 
season potatoes. Sone of the main-crop 
States also shipped ‘fewer potatoes last 
week, but Long Islamd and the far West 
made noticeable gaims. First car of the 
season was reported ‘from western New 
York. The weak spot in the potato price 
situation was still im: the region compris-— 
img Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 
Shipping-point quotations there ranged 
only $1@$1.30 per LOO pounds, compared 
with $135 in southeastern Minnesota, 
$1.65 in Wisconsin, and $225 in central 
New Jersey. 

Heat Affects Potatoes, 

Many of the arrivals in Chicago 
showed effects of heating, and high tema- 
peratures also retarded trading in that 
market. Eastern potatoes were jobbine 
generally at $2@$2-85 per 100 pounds, 
but inferior Maine Cobblers hardly av- 
eraged $1.50 in Boston and Nw York. 
Tuast week’s review ‘was inerror in stat- 
img that western Nebraska certified seed 
stock wag being comtracted at $3@$3.830 
per bushel; the measure should have 
been per 100 powmds instead of per 
bushel, But, even at that, the price is 
very encouraging. 

Onion markets had not yet reacted to 
the recent report of a decrease in prodac- 
tion, but, with the present estimate only 
1,500,000 bushels g@2eater than the 1926 
crop, it is possible that more favorable 
marketing conditioms will result. Just 


» mow, trading is rather draggy and job- 


bing prices declined 15@650 cents per 100- 
Pound sacks during the week, Crates of 


- Emported Spanish Valencias also weak- 


ened, as arrivals xrom Spain exceeded 
1100 carloads) Dozmestic shipments in- 
creased to 810 cars~ : 

Jobbing sales of apples at $5>@$8.25 
Per barrel portray a brighter picture 


. than that of a year ago. Cantaloupes 


- 


r 


- 


c~estimate of 38,489,000 bushels for 


still were bringimg rather moderate 
prices, but Westerra Honey Dew melons 
zadvanced as much ws $.50@$1 per crate. 


California grape shipments jumped to | 


3,750 cars for the week. The Ozark re- 
zion has shipped omly one-sixth as many 
grapes as to mid-September, 1926. Peach 
xmovement increased by 30 per cent; the 
ew York market was very weak on 
Jersey peaches. Sweet potatoes dyown 
$.25@§.75 per barrel. 


Revised Estimaates Given 
Of English Grain Crops 


The second estirraarte of grain crops in 
England and Wales, as reported by the 
Internationale Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, gives a slie@hhtly lower wheat and 
oats crop and a larger output of barley 


‘than the first estimate the Bureau of |; 


Agricultural Economnics, Department of 
Agriculture, stated September 12. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The production of wheat and oats in 
England and Wales is now estimated 
by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome at a slightly lower fag- 
ure than was published a month ago. 
The wheat crop of 51,918,000 bushels, 
however, is still thigher than the pro- 
diction of the last three years, while 
that of oats is comsiderably lower. The 
the 
barley crop, while lower than that of 
the last three years, is a little larger 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 


the Leading Market 


Compiled by Market News Service, 


s on September 13, 1927 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 

Grain markets continued a downward 
trend influenced by an increase im the 
Canadian official estimate, which showed 
the largest crop on record except in 
1923, Mill demand continued fairly ac- 
tive and flour business remained at lower 
levels, September wheat at Chicago de- 
clined 24g cents per bushel closing at 
$1.27%4@%. September wheat at IMin- 
neapolis closed at $1.26% and at Kansas 
City at $1.215¢. October wheat closed 
at Winnipeg at $1.35 and at Livexpool 
at $1.49. 

The cash Wheat market was relatively 
firmer than the future and premiums 
were slightly increased in the cash mar- 
ket..No. 2 hard winter sold at Chicago 
at $1.29@1.30 and No. 2 red winter at 
practically the same figure Thirteen 
per cent proteim No, 1 dark northern 
was quoted at Minneapolis at $1.38@ 
1.46%. Fifteen per cent protein was sell- 
ing at 8@10 cents over these quotations. 

Lower wheat prices, together ‘with 
very favorable weather prevailing im the 
corn belt weakened the corn market. 
September corn at Chicago declined to 
94%, Lower grades of cash grains ‘were 
dull, but bettex grades were fairly firm 
compared with future prices) No. 3 yel- 
low corn was quoted at the close of the 
market at Chicago at 92@93 cents and 
at Minneapolis at 89%@90% cents per 
bushel. 

The oats market continued inde pend- 
ently strong. September oats closed 
about 4% cent lower of 44% cents at 
Chicago. No. 3 white oats were quoted 
at Chicago at 4414 @47 cents and at Min- 
neapolis at 424% @44% cents. 

The rye market was slightly lower, 
but barley prices were practically un- 
changed. No. 2 rye was quoted at Min- 
neapolis at 9054 @91% cents and good 
malting barley sold at Chicago at 7T8@82 
cents per bushel. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices on September 13 opened 
down from 40 to 50 points but recovered 
during the day, closing about 10 to 20 
points higher than September 12 for 
both spot cotton and future contracts. 
The morning’s decline represented a 
shrinkage in prices of about 314 cents 
per pound from the high point recently 
touched. Exports were 29,495 bales, 
compared with 24,502 bales last = sea- 
son, Total exports from August 1 to 
September 13, 598,643 bales, against 
562,969 bales last season. 

| On the New York Cotton Exchange 

October future contracts were up 14 
points at 21.88 cents and at New Or- 
leans 14 points at 2187 cents. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade they adwanced 
23 points at 22.03 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets were lighter, amounting to 26,- 
710 bales, compared with 33,057 bales 
on September 2 and 44,351 a year ago. 
Average price of middling spot cotton in 
10 designated markets was up 10 points 
at 21.39 cents per pound, compared with 
16.63 cents on the corresponding day in 
1926, 

Among other grades, Houston narrow- 
ed White Strict Low Middling from 125 
to 100 points off, Middling and low 
Middling from: 250 to 225 off. The aver- 
age of 10 designated markets for these 
two grades now stands 100 points off 
and 210 off respectively, 

Wool 

Activity at Boston in territory lines of 
domestic wools is showing a broadening 
tendency. The finer grades continue 
actis and the medium wools are selling 
more frequently at recent quotations. 
Fine territory wool consisting largely of 
French combing and clothing staple 
from which the strictly combing has 
been removed is bringing around $1 
clean basis. Territory 1.2 blood. strict- 
ly combing, thrown for grade but not 
staple has realized $1 scoured basis. Low 
1-4 blood is a little stronger this week 
with wool of this quality graded out of 
Wyoming clips bringing close to the top 
of the range- 70 to 75 cents clean basis. 

Butter, 

The New York butter market advanced 
% cent and continued in firm posi- 
tin. Trading was fairly active and 
fresh fancy stock was closely cleared 
with dealers holding for premiums at 
the close. Medium and undergrades 
steady with trade only fair. Car mar- 
ket steady with trading slow, 

Wholesale prices of creamery butter 
at New York were: 92 score 4514 cents; 
91 score 4444 cents; 90 score 43 cents. 

Cheese, 

Volume of trading was light with 
buyers not showing much interest. Mar- 
ket ruled firm on all styles, 

Wholesale prices of No, 1 American 
Cheese were: Flats 26@27 cents; single 
daisies 264% cents; young Americas 26% 
cents, 


Slaughter cattle, calves-and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers, medium and common (all weights), 
Cows, good and choice.........._...-..., 
Cows, common and medium... - 
Vealers. good and choice. 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 
Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers. common and medium 





eae . 
Heavy weight (250-350 lbs.), medium, good and choice. . 


Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), mvedium, go 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), 


Packing sows, rough and sm-7oth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting bige excluded from above quotations.) 
Sheep. . 

Lambs, good and choice (84 


Slaughter sheep and bets: 
lbs. down). ... 


All weights Ceull and common ) Bee at, aie eee 


Ewes, medium to choice... . 


veeding lambs, range stock, medium to choice....... . 


Steers (1,100 Ibs. down), good and choice... 


i x medium and choice 
Light lights - (130-160 Ibs.), mea@ium and choice 


Fruits and Vegetables. 

Peaches and sweet potatoes slightly 
stronger in New York City on Septem- 
ber 13. Apples, cantaloupes, carrots, 
celery and peas steady. Iettuce and 
onions dull. Pears and potatoes about 
steady. Cabbage very dull. 
Apples: New York, Wealthys, 
bushel baskets . on 
New York, McIntosh, A 2% 
baskets -... 61s ie Oe We 
Cabbage: New York, Domestic R 
medium to 


A 2% inch, 
. $1.50@2.25 
inch, bushel 
. $2.50@3.00 
ound Type, 
large, bulk, per ton. 

$16.00@20.00 
Cantaloupes: Maryland, venleien th 
Standards 36s and 45s ow 6d 0a .cGleee 
Colorado, Salmon Tints, standards 36s and 
MOE sas w. males ot $1.50@1.75 
California, Honey Dews, considerable fair, 
Standard crates ..... - « « .$2,35@3.00 

Colorado, Honey Dews, standard crates, 
‘ 2.25@2.50 
Carrots: New York, in the svesh. 10 
pound sacks, mostly é rpery. 
Lettuce: New York, Big Boston Type, 2- 
_ dozen crates, fair : . .$.50@.75 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$2.00@2.50 

| Colorado, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 
: $2.00@2.50 
Onions: Ohio, Yellows, sacked, per 100 
pounds ms ’ care o5e teehee 
Indiana, Yellows, sacked per 100 pounds, 
d : $1.75 
New York, Orange County, sacked, per 100 
opunds, fair etenee ; $1.00@1.50 
Massachusetts, Yellows, sacked, per 100 
pounds, fair .... é . . . .$1,25@1.35 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates. . . .$1.75@2.25 
Michigan, Highballs . .$1,25@1.35 
Peaches: New Jersey, Elbertas, medium to 
_large, bushel baskets . $2.00@2.50 
| New Jersey, Belles, medium to large, bushel 
baskets Te ee $1.50@2.00 
Pennsylvania, Elbertas, medium to large, 
bushel baskets. 2 $1.50@2.00 
Pears: New York, Bartletts, bushel baskets. 
$1.25@1.50 
Peas: Colorado, 45-pound crates.$5.00@5.50 
California, bushel hampers. . .$2.75@3.50 
| New York, bushel baskets, best. .$2.50@3.50 
| Potatoes: Long Island, Cobblers and Green 

Mountains, bulk, per 180 pounds: 
$3.75@4.00 
Long Island, Cobblers and Green Mountains, 
150-pound sacks wee. . - .$8,85@38.50 
New Jersey, Cobblers, street sales, 150- 
pound sacks, mostly steers ‘ 3.50 
Sweet Potatoes: East Shore, Virginia, Yel- 
LOWS, WTS osc cc . °$2.50@2.75 
New Jersey, Yellows, bushel hampers, 
mostly s ; f rer 
Meat. 

Under normal supply the New York 


wholesale market on steers was steady 
to firm except on common grade, which 
sold weak to 50 cents lower. Some 
| choice carcasses sold up to $24. Cows 
were steady witha fairly liberal supply. 
Kosher chucks and plates sold fully 
steady to $14 to $20, supply being nor- 
mal. Hinds and ribs of Koshered cattle 
were in normal supply and the market 
about steady, selling mostly at $21 to 
$30. Veal supplies were moderate and 
the market steady, a few prime selling 
up to $28. Under moderate supply lamb 
was steady to firm. Supply of mutton 
was fairly liberal and the market weak. 
With a light supply and fair to good 
demand, pork was steady to firm. Frozen 
8-10s sold at $22 to $24, 10-12s, $20 to 
$22. With the exception of mutton, 
which was draggy, other elasses were in 
fair demand. » 


Livestock. 


The run on September 13 at Chicago 
was estimated at 13,000 cattle, 2,000 
calves, 22,000 hogs and 15,000 sheep. 

The hogw market was uneven, early 

trading being mostly steady to 10 cents 
higher than Monday’s average, while av- 
erages 160 Ib. down were wnevenly lower 
as the market closed. The day’s top of 
$12.10 was paid for 190 to 220 lb. aver- 
ages. Good and choice 170 to 210 lb. 
kinds bulked at $1185@12. Most med- 
ium to good 140 to 160 Ib. averages 
brought $11@1125 late. Desirable 
| strong weight slaughter pigss sold mostly 
at $9.50@ 10.50, light kinds downward 
to $8. Bulk of finished 240 to 300 lb. 
| butchers”? realized $11.50@11.90, with a 
; few 240 Ib. selected at $12. Shippers 
took 6,000 and the estimated holdover 
| was 8,000. 
| About half of the cattle receipts were 
western grassers, fed steers being very 
scarce. A few selected fed steers and 
yarlings brought $1450@15.25. Bulk of 
native grassers sold at $13. Early trade 
|on western grass steers -was steady at 
$10 downward, one load bringing $10.50. 
Native she stock was in moderate supply. 
Western stockers and feeders were fully 
steady. Vealers were 50 cents higher, 
selling largely at $15@16, big killers 
| paying $15@15.50. 
Fat lambs were active and fully 25 
cents higher, Bulk of native lambs lightly 
sorted went to packers at $12.75@18. 
| Selected matives to city butchers and 
shippers brought $13.25. Range lambs 
| closed active and 24 cents to 40 cents 
| higher than Monday, bulk of 78 to 85 lb. 
| westerns selling at $13.75@13.90. sheep 
were firm, bulk of fat ewes going at 
$5.50@6. Feeding lambs were firm, range 
feeders bulking at $13.25@1385. The 
closing quotations follow: 





Cattie. 


Chicago 
$11.50@$15.35 
11.00@ 15. 

6.50@ 12, 

6.50@ 10.25 

515@ 6.50 
15.00@ 16.00 


Kansas City 
$10.25@$14.50 
10.25@ 14.40 
6.25@ 10.60 
6.50@ 9.00 
5.25@ 6.50 
10.00@ 12.50 


8.15@ 
6.00@ 


8.50@ 10.25 10,00 
6.50@ 9.00 8.15 
10.65@ 11.85 
11.40@ 12.10 
11.00@ 1240 
9.65@ 11.85 
950@ 10.40 


8.75@ 10.75 


10,50@ 
11.25@ 
10.65@ 
10,00@ 

9.25@ 
9.50@ 


11.70 
11,90 
11.85 
11.50 
10.50 
10.50 


od and choice 


12.%5@ 14.00 
9.25@ 11.50 
350@ 6.35 
12.00@ 14.15 


12.50@ 
8.25@ 11.00 
4,00@ 6.00 
11.25@ 13.25 


see 13.50 


ante cerereeceesdeensisincneernterniaedinhllmeseetiencieipnieiimnerritriam hel ence an ee cca ete cent 


than. the estimate published a month ago. 
The following table shows the 1927 es- 
\timates of wheat) barley and oats, com- 
pared with the production of the past 
three, years: 
Wheat, 1924, 50,885; 1925, 50,773; 
1926, 48,683; 1927, first estiniate, 52,528; 


second estimate, 51,918. 

Barley, 1924, 46,572; 1925, 47,133; 1926, 
42,747; 1927, first estimate, 38,220; second 
estimate, 38,489, 

Oats, 1924, 104,930; 1925, 96,600; 1926, 
104,300; 1927, first estianmate, 93,520; 
second estimate, 92,387, 


Grain 


Smaller Production 
Of Sunflower Seed 


Forecast for Season 
Is 


Increase in California 
Offset by Loss in Other 
Sections of Coun- 
try. 


The sunflower seed crop will be smaller 
this year, though California with an esti- 
mated crop of 3,500,000 pounds exceeds 
the last seven years, according to a state- 
ment made public Septentber 13 by the 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Sunflower seed production is expected 
to be about one-third smaller than that 
of last year. The crop in Missouri and 
Illinois is very late and the outcome is 
dependent upon weather conditions this 
month and part of next month, The de- 
ficiencies. in those States, however, will 
be made up in part by. the greatly in- 
creased production in California. — 

The carryover in all sections is re- 
ported to be smaller than usual. Open- 
ing prices in Missouri and [Illinois are 
expected to be at least $1 per 100 pounds 
higher than last year. | 

Argentine sunflower is being offered 
at $2.80@2.90 per 100 pounds c. oe 
New York ($4.80@4.90, duty paid). 
Manchurian seed ot better quality than 
the Argentine seed is reported to be of- 
fered at $7@8, duty paid. 

Acreage of sunflower seed in south- 
eastern Missouri is estimated at 50 to 
60 per cent of last year. Excessive rains 
in the spring and early summer delayed 
planting considerably and were mainly 
responsible for the reduction in acreage. 
The production last year was estimated 
at 6,000,000 pounds. 

Yields this year will depend mainly 
upon the date on which killing frosts oc- 
cur, as the crop, though making fairly 
good progress at this time, is three to 
six weeks late. The major portion of the 
crop may not be ready to harvest until 
the middle or latter part of October. 

No new seed had been contracted up 
to about September 5, but opening prices 
are expected to be at least $i per 100 
pounds higher than last year, when they 
were $2.25@2.75, compared with $3.25@ 
3.50 two years ago. 

Acreage in Illinois is estimated about 
75 per cent of last year, which in turn 
was much smaller than in 1925. Low 
prices received last fall apparently dis- 
couraged many farmers from planting 
their usual acreage. Heavy rains delayed 
planting and drowned out some acreage. 
Hail also damaged the crop in our dis- 
trict. The crop is two or three weeks 


Feeds 


/ YEARLY 


Wheat Stocks for Week Just Past 
Show Increase of 3,000,000 Bushels 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics Gives Comparative 


Figures Also for Corn, 


1268. 
Wheat stocks for the week ended Sep- 
tember 10, 1927, show an increase of 


more than 3,000,000 bushels, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of Agri- 


Oats, Rye and Barley.’ 


cultural Economics. © Corn, oats, rye and 
barley also increased during the past 
week. 

The full text of the commercial grain 
stocks report with confirmed or revised 


4 totals for the preceding week follows: 


Domestic Grain in Store and Afloat at United States Markets 
(Thousand Bushels) 


Wheat 
7,796 
57,946 
-. 3,196 
- 68,938 
65,642 


Atlantic and Gulf ports...... 
Interior and Lake ports...... 
Pacific ports isvvteoes 

Total current week sah 
Total previous week (revised) . 


Rye 
222 


2,218 


Oats Flax 
663 


24,886 


Barley 
958 
3,655 
2,53 
7,144 
5,041 


Corn 
321 ccs 
23,396 598 
598 
583 


2,440 
2,091 


17 25,549 
391 —-28,297 


3, 


Canadian Grain in Store in Bond in United States Markets 
(Thousand Bushels) 


Total current week....... 


Total previous week (revised)... .sssereees 
e 


Total current week...... 


Oats 
34 


25 


Wheat 
ose we shite 
eee 4 OU 


Rye 
20 
20 


Barley 
31 
27 


United States Grain in Store in. Canadian Markets 
(Thousand Bushels) 

Wheat 
ness » » 8,086 
Total previous week (revised)... ...4,169 


Oats 
1,226 
1,179 


Corn 
1,128 
1,010 


Barley 
726 


66 


Rye 
671 
686 





Federal Warehouse 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Loans on Receipts To- 


tal $500,000,000. 


Credits extended with Federal ware- 
house receipts as collateral are estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture as 
more than $500,000,000 annually, accord- 
ing to a statement just issued by the 
Department. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

Utility of the Federal warehouse act 





late and harvest is not expected to begin 
until the latter part of October. 

The crop in California, estimated at 
8,500,000 pounds compared -with about 
1,000,000 pounds last year, is the largest 
in seven or more years. The large crop 
is due almost entirely to a big’ increase 
in acreage, resulting mainly from the 
substitution of sunflowers on some of 
the bean acreage in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley and elsewhere in the State. 

The crop was being harvested during 
the firsts week of September. Nearly 
50 per cent of the crop had been con- 
tracted for by September 1 at about 
$4 per 100 pounds to the grower, com- 
pared with $4@4.25 last year. 


Act Aid to Farmers 


as the basis for farm credits has .been 
demonstrated, the United States Depart- 


| ment of Agriculture believes, by several 
years of active operation. One of the 


first important uses of this instrumen- 


tality came in 1921 when a cooperative 
cotton § growers’ association applied to 
the War Finance Corporation for a large 
loan based on warehouse receipts issued 
under this act. No figures have been 
compiled as to the exact extent of credit 
made available in this way, but a con- 
servative estimate places the amount as 
considerably more than $500,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Growers of staple crops not only enjoy 
more credit, but also the desirability of 
this form of collateral makes loans avail- 
able at decidedly better intarest rates 
than prevail for receipts from Ware- 
houses that do not qualify under the act. 
A concrete instance is the case of a 
dried-fruit growers’ organization report- 
ing to the division of warehousing that 
it was able to get money for 2 per cent 
less than it could on the former type of 
collateral. 

H. S. Yohe, chief market specialist of 
the department, concludes that the Fed- 
eral warehouse act “‘has already accom- 
plished the purposes of the framers of 
the law. It has made sound, orderly 
marketing possible. It has opened* new 
avenues of sound credit to the farmer 





ucts.” 


ike wings- 


NO-NOX GAS 


that smooth 


lls 


Ts magic of pewer in motoring comes from an 
efficient motor fuel. The modern motor must 
be properly fueled--- Otherwise annoying knocks. 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel 


stops knocks, pings or detonations in the motor-~- 
this insures an efficient engine~developing maxi- 


mum power. 


Our Guarantee 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is Non-Poisonous and no 
more harmful to man or motor than ordinary 
gasoline=that it contains no coal tar products or 
dope of any kind—that the color is for identifica- 
tion _only—that it positively will mot heat the 
motor, winter or summer. * 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is priced three cents per 


gallon higher than 


worth it. 


ordinary gasoline—and is 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


ES 


TODAY’S 


Seeds 


Cottonseed Received 
At Mills Last Month 
Doubles August, 1926 


Preliminary Report Shows 
Figures Greatly in Excess 
of Same Period of 
Last Year. 


Cottonseed received at the mills from 
August 1 to August 31 amounted to 290,- 
422:tons ana cottonseed crushed aggre- 
gated 161,423 tons, according to the pre- 
liminary report of the Bureau of the 
Census of the Department of Commerce 
issued September 13. On hand at the 
mills on August 31 were 217,894 tons. 
All of the figures are greatly in excess of 
those of the same period last year. 

Following is the full text of the re- 
port: 

Cottonseed received at 
August 1 to August 31, 1927, 290,422 
tons; 1926, 133,164 tons. This includes 
seed destroyed at mills but not 88,895 
tons and 23,249 tons on hand August 1, 
nor 4,394 tons and 3,369 tons reshipped 
for 1927 and 1926 respectively, 

Cottonseed crushed, August 1 to 
August 31, 1927, 161,423 tons; 1926, 74, 
731 tons. 

Cottonseed on hand at mills August 
81, 1927, 217,894 tons; 1926, 86,682 tons. 

Exports of cottonseed products for 12 
months ending July 31: 

1927 
Oil, crude, Ibs,... 40,550,191 

Refined, Ibs. .. 19,914,658 
Cake and meal, tons 501,073 
Linters, R’g bales , 257,324 


the mills, 


1926 
36,670,059 
21,053,598 

355,849 

104,079 


Investigation Is Asked 
In Corn-Flax Tariffs 


Requests Given Presicent 
Who Refers Matter to 
Tariff Commission. 


Requests for an Investigation of the 
comparative costs of producing corn and 
flax in the United States and abroad 
have been received by President Cool- 
idge and have been referred to the Tarifft 
Commisison for appropriate action, it 
was announced on behalf of the Presi- 
dent at the White House on Septem- 
ber 13. 

The requests, it was said, were predi- 
cated on the theory that information 
gained by such investigations might in- 


and others handling agricultural’ prod- | dicate a need for revision of existing 


tariff rates on those products, 
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Valutions 


Valuation of Properties of Reading System as Whole 
Is Urged at Hearing by President Agnew T. Dice 


Explains Methods 
Of Unit Operation 


Entitled to Rank Among Fore- 
most Transportation Systems 
of America, He Asserts. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the capital stock of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway Company, and all or a 
majority of the capital stock of each of 
the lines controlled by Reading Co., in- 
eluding the Telegraph Company and the 
Ferry Company. 

All of the equipment operated by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. was 
owned by and leased from Reading Com- 
pany. In 1928 the properties of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway Co., eight 
leased lines and four controlled lines were 
merged with Reading Company, and the 
latter has become the operating company. 

Pursuant to a final decree of the Dis- 
trict court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, en- 
tered June 28, 1923, and pursuant to 
the mandate of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Reading Company was 
authorized to merge and acquire the 
properties of 

Philadelphia and Reading Railway 
Company, 

The Chester and Delaware River Rail- 


way Company, s 
Middletown and Hummelstown Rail- 


road Company, ; 

The Rupert and Bloomsburg Railroad 
Company, The Tamaqua, Hazleton and 
Northern Railroad Company, 

The Norristown Junction Rail Road 
Company, . 

The Philadelphia and Frankford Rail- 
road Company, 

The Philadelphia, Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh Rail Road Company. 

The Schuylkill and Lehigh Rail Road 
Company, ; 
Shamokin, Sunbury and Lewisburg 

Railroad Company, 

New York Short Line Railroad. 

Norristown and Main Line Connecting 
Railroad Company, 

Reading Belt Railroad. 

And, by agreement dated October 1, 
1923, these companies were accordingly 
merged on December 31, 1923, with 
Reading Company, under the name of 
Reading Company, ahd the properties, 
real, personal and mixed, and all the 
rights and franchises of said merged 
companies became, and have since con- 
tinued to be and still are, properties, 
rights and franchises owned and operated 
by Reading Company. 

The companies whose properties were 
merged and acquired ceased to do busi- 
ness as of December 31, 1923. Reading 
Company assumed the operation of the 
merged properties on January 1, 1924. 
Group of Properties 
Operated as Whole 

is group of railroad properties, com- 
prising the Reading System, was, and 
_ is, operated and managed as a whole ir- 
respective of the separate ownership and 
accounting returns of the various parts 
of the system. There is no difference 
between the manner in which this group 
of properties was and is operated than 
would be the case if they were all under 
one ownership; except in respect to mat- 
ters relating to the respective corporate 
organizations and accounting matters, 
such as the practice which has been in 
force since 1907, under the requirements 
of the law and the rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that mate- 
rials and supplies of all kinds (except in 
some cases ashes and refuse material) 
moved over the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway for use of the controlled roads, 
and viee versa, have been waybilled at 
full tariff rates from point of origin to 
the junction point with the road to which 
the materials and supplies were con- 
signed. 

The very fact that 13 of three com- 
panies, which existed on valuation date, 
have since been merged, as I have be- 
fore stated, has not changed the man- 
ner in which the system as a whole is op- 
erated and managed, illustrates this 
point. The requirements of the sys- 
tem as a whole, and not that of the in- 
dividual properties, was and is the guid- 
ing consideration in all matters relating 
to the handling of transportation, main- 
tenance, additions and betterments, traf- 
fic, rates, etc. 

Through this practice, the public has | 
been and is served better than would be 
the case were each of the properties in 
the system, for which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued a sep- | 
arate tentative valuation, operated ab- 
solutely separately. 

It is more advantageous to the sev- 
eral railroad companies and to the pub- 
lic. If it were not advantageous to unite 
the control, management and operation 
of groups of railroad properties, then 
there would be no demand for the con- 
solidation of railroads which it is the 
fixed present policy of the law to pro- 
mote. 

Charles Hansel, representing the Read- 
ing, did, from the early stages of the 
valuation work, frequently urge the Di- 
rector of Valuation, and the protestants 
in their protests have urged the Com- 
mission to make a valuation report on 
the value of the property in the Reading 





System as a whole. Thus far, this has 
not been done. 

Therefore, in this proceeding, we have 
felt it mecessary to present our testi- 
mony so that the Commission can apply 
it to each of the properties for which 
it has issued tentative valuations. We 
will, however, present some testimony 
relating to the system as a whole. 

Using’ the figures of “Final Value” 
included in the Tentative Valuation Re- 
ports of the Commission, the “Value” of 
the property owned and used by the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway Co. 
is ahant 90 ver cent of the sum of all 


the “Final Values” of: the railroad com- 
panies in the Reading System. 

The outstanding characteristics of this 
System are that it is essentially a very 
large terminal railroad, by reason of the 
density of its traffic, and the facilities 
which it has for handling this traffic. 


Road Serves Area 
Of Dense Population 


The purpose of a terminal railroad is 
to facilitate transportation of freight 
by rail where the population and manu- 
facturing industries are concentrated, to 
make the several railroads in the vi- 
cinity easily accessible to shippers and 
receivers of freight and to interchange 
freight between neighboring trunk lines 
and steamship lines. A glance at the 
map will show that the network of lines 
comprising the Reading System is lo- 
cated in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. All of the tracks 
of the system are within a circle having 
a radius of 100 miles and its center a 
few miles south of Reading, Pa. In the 
area served by the Reading the concen- 
tration of population and manufactur- 


ing is so great that the whole area might | 


almost be said to be one community. 

In 1917 the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway had 58 connections with other 
railroads through which traffic was in- 
terchanged, not including the 18 con- 
nections ketween the Philadelphia & 
Reading and the Controlled Roads in the 
System. For the whole Reading Sys- 
tem, the number of connecting points 
with other railroads was 79, and in ad- 
dition thereto traffic was interchanged 
with a number of steamship lines oper- 
ating in export, import, coastwise, and 
intercoastal trade. 
(the first month after the date of valu- 
ation), the Reading System received 


159,670 cars from and delivered 165,867 | 


cars to other carriers through these in- 
terchange points. This is an average of 
over 10,000 daily. 


Favorable Agreements 
With Other Carriers 


This great interchange of business has 
been developed through the fundamental 
policy of the Reading which has been 
followed for many years to maintain the 
open door at its terminal for all of its 
connections. 
the Reading has many extensive favor- 
able traffic agreements with other car- 


riers which have been in operation for | 


a great many years and through which 
it obtains a very large amount of traffic. 
By the maintenance of through rates 


with its principal connections, and in | 


turn their connections, shippers and re- 
ceivers located on the Reading enjoy un- 


usual advantages in having available for | - 


their use, at competitive rates, a great 
number of routes. 

Between points in what is known as 
the Eastern Trunk Line territory, that 
is, points on and east of the Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo line, where the Reading has di- 
rect connection with practically all of 
the lines serving that territory, and to 
and from New England territory, 
through joint rates via which competi- 
tive bases of rates are operative, are 
maintained via junctions, and over in- 
termediate lines where necessary, thus 
giving the shippers and receivers the 
best possible service via the most direct 
route between all noints. 

The Reading System also forms a 
connecting link, as an overhead railroad, 
in many through routes for movement 


of freight and coal traffic between the | * 
| with modern shops. 


north and south and east and west. Its 
function, in this respect, is most impor- 
tant. 


Forms Connecting 

Link With Other Roads 
By its connection with the 

York Central Railroad and Erie Rail- 





As a result of this policy | 





New | 


road at Newberry Junction, Pa., and its | 


connection with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad at Rupert, 


Pa., and its connection with the Balti- | 
more & Ohio Railroad at Philadelphia, | 


Pa., and its connection with the Western 


Maryland Railroad at Shippensburg, Pa., | 


and Gettysburg, Pa., it forms part of 
through routes for the movement of 
freight traffic from and to practically all 
points served by the New York Central 


falo and East thereof, also from and to 
points in the eastern part of the Do- 
minion of Canada, on the one hand, and 
to and from all territory in the Southern 


| of the management to 


lt t all business that could be se- 
ca, See 8 9 ao W. , e | ee e oe e 8 


| cured. 


| 
| 
| 


| costs. 


| 


States, moving through the Eastern or | 


Potomac River Gateways, including Po- 
tomac Yard, Va., Richmond, Va., and 
Hagerstown, Md. 

In addition it also serves as @ con- 


by the New York Central R. R., Erie 
R. R., and Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R. R., and the territory served 


| 
| 


Western Maryland Ry., Norfolk & West- | 
ern R. R., and Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. | 


Important Service 
As Overhead Line 


| successfully handle the heavy traffic dur- 


Another important service which the | 


Reading performs, as an overhead line, 


is by its connection with the Central R. | 
| Reading Railroad Company was opened 


R. of New Jersey at Bound Brook Junc- 
tion, N. J., Bethlehem and Allentown, 


Pa., and its connection with the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. at Bethlehem, Pa., and | 


East Penn Junction, Pa., on the one 
hand, and its connection with the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R. at Philadelphia on 
the other hand, which forms part of 
through established routes for the move- 
ment of freight traffic between points in 


| maintained for high speed and are. fre- 


necting link between the territory served | quently operated over at 70 and 75 miles 


| per hour. 


by such lines as the Baltimore & Ohio, | construction and is so highly maintained 


Majority of Stock 
Is Singly Owned 


Merger of 1927 Declared _ 
Have Made No Change in 


Control and Operation. 


Reading Ry. Co., there were only three 
carriers which carried a greater number 
of revenue tons and only fifteen which 
hauled revenue freight a greater number 
of ton-miles. There were only ten 
roads which carried a greater number of 
pasengers. 


Claims Place in First 
Rank of Big Lines 

It will be seen tKat the 
while local and terminal in character, is 
entitled to be ranked among the great 
transportation units of the country. 

Although the Reading transports more 
anthracite coal than any other carrier, 
the tonnage of’ bituminous coal is even 
greater than anthracite. 

The Reading System has 33 storage or 
classification yards, ranging in capacity 
from 160 to 8,600 cars, and d 

| 


Reading, 


in the aggregate 420 miles of track with 


| a storage capacity of 47,600 cars. 


The Port Richmond Yard, in the north- 
ern section..of the Philadelphia Harbor, 


| is one of the most extensive freight sta- 


tions in the United States. It has a front- 
age of 5,400 feet on the Delaware River, 


| covers about 225 acres, and contains more 


During July, 1917 | than 76 miles of track with a storage 


capacity of 8,600 cars. 

The commodities handled at this ter- 
minal consist of anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal, coke, locomotives, machinery, 
iron ore, manufactured iron, cotton, 
grain, live stock, provisions, lumber and 


| all the numerous articles moving in ex- 


port, import, coastwise and intercoastal 
trade, and domestic commerce. During 


| the year 1917, about one-third of the 


total net tons of merchandise transported 
by water, which arrived at or departed 
from the Port of Philadelphia was re- 
ceived at or shipped from the piers of 
the Port Richmond Terminal. 

From an. investigation made under my 
direction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Report of Statistics of 
Railways in the United States for 1917, 
the following comparative data was com- 
piled cf the number of units of equip- 
ment owned per mile of road: 

Locomotives: All Class I Railroads, 
27; Class I Railroads—Eastern District, 
.48; Reading System, .65. 

Freight Train Crews: All Class I Rail- 
roads, 10.01; Cla&s I Railroads—Eastern 
District, 19.10; Reading System, 26.10. 

Passenger Train Cars: All Class I 
Railroads, 23; Class I Railroads—East- 
ern District, .45; Reading System, .66. 

The larger part of the system’s float- 
ing equipment was engaged in the trans- 
portation of coal from the Port Richmond 
Terminal in Philadelphia to points in 
New England. This fleet consisted 
principally of 67 ocean-going schooner 
coal barges, having carrying capacities 
varying from 1,000 to 3,000 tons, eleven 


; 1,000 H. P. sea-going tugs, and one 725 


H. P. sea-going tug. This is the largest 
fleet engaged in coastwise traffic which is 
owned and operated by one company. 
The is adequately equipped 
The main shops are 
located at Reading, Pa. During the Fed- 
eral administration of railroads, these 


system 


| shops and facilities were so adequately 


equipped that cars and locomotives were 
sent from other railroads to the Reading 
shops for repairs. The shops were just 
as adequately equipped at the date of 
valuation'as they were at the time these 


| repairs were made in this way by the 
| Railroad Administration. 


Policy to Anticipate Growth 


By Increasing Facilities 

For many years it has been the policy 
anticipate the 
growth of business by increasing its 
facilities and equipment so as to be able 


We have built substantially for 
the purpose of keeping down operating 
Many timber and metal struc- 
tures. On the main tracks, the weight of 
rail has been constantly increased. 

We have always, to the best of my 
knowledge, purchased new rails and never 
second-hand rails or track materials. 
Many of our main tracks are built and 


Our equipment is of such substantial 


that we have for many years had a low 
percentage of “bad order” cars and loco- 
motives. Our property was in such good 
condition in 1917, that we were able to 





ing the war in spite of a lessening of 
the degree of maintenance due to the 
war conditions. The Philadelphia & 


for operation on May 1, 1838, between 
Reading and Pottstown. Operation was 
extended on July 16, 1938, from Potts- 
town to Bridgeport, and to Philadelphia 
on December 5, 1839. Prior to this 


time, other sections, which are now part 


of the system, but which were under 


| independent operation at that time, had 


the New England States and New York | 


State and Northern New Jersey 
Eastern Canada on the north, and the 
territory served by the Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. and its connections on the 
south, including all 
States east of the Mississippi River. 
During the year ending December 31, 
1917, the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Company carried 71,337,745 tons of 
revenue freight and hauled this freight 
7,898,550,279 -ton-miles. It carried 26,- 
245,714 revenue passengers. Although 
there were 53 Class I carriers operating 
a greater mileage than the Phila. & 


and | 


of the Southern | 


| 
| 
| 


been opened for operation as follows: 

Schuylkill Valley Railroad—September 
13, 1830, 9 miles. 

Pine Grove to Lorberry Junction— 
1830, 3 miles. 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven Rail- 
road—April, 1831, 10 miles. 

Mill Creek & Mine Hill Railroad— 
about 1831, 4 miles. 

Mount Carbon Branch—1831, 3 miles. 

Little Schuylkill Railroad—November, 
1831, 20 miles. 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norris- 
town Railroad—9th Street to German 
town—June 6, 1832, 6 miles; 16th St. 
Junction to Manayunk—October 18, 


1832, 4 miles; Manayunk to Norristown 
—August 15, 1835, 10 miles. 

Lorberry Creek Railroad—1835, 3 
miles. 

Northern Liberties & Penn Township 
Railroad—1835, 1 mile. 

Philadelphia and Chester 
1837, 10 miles, 


Total, 83 miles. 


Branch— 


Maps Prepared Show 
Expansion of System 

I have had prepared a series of nine 
maps showing the growth of the system 
by decades. In several instances some 
of the lines had been constructed in pre- 
vious decades and had been operated as 
independent lines. 

I have also had prepared a statement 
showing first, the investment in road 
and equipment; second, miles of track; 
third, number of tons carried one mile; 
and fourth, number of passengers car- 
ried one mile; these items being for, 
first, the first year after the organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Company, December 1, 1896; second, 
date of valuation, June 30, 1917; and 
third, the last year before the Railway 
Company was merged with Reading Com- 
pany, December 31, 1923. 

One hundred and two million nine hun- 
dred and ninety two hundred and four 
dollars have been added to the Invest- 
ment in Road and Equipment accounts 
by the Reading System since the -date 
of valuation, June 30, 1917, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1926. 

It has been the policy of the manage- 
ment of the Reading System for many 
years to anticipate increase in business 
and to increase its facilities so as to be 
in a position to adequately handle this 
increased business as it developed. 


Mere Listing of Connections 
Does Not Reveal Advantages 

I believe that in any investigation and 
report, such as the Commission is di- 
rected to make under the Valuation Act, 
it is important that those dealing with 
the property should be fully informed of 


the advantages of the System in connec- 
tion with the transportation business of 
the country; to illustrate, the mere list- 
ing of such things as “connections” does 
not fully show these advantages or their 
importance in connection with the 
System. 

All of these things, I believe, should 
be brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission to enable it to properly deal with 
the important and difficult questions it 
has before it in administering the law, 
not only with reference to its duties un- 
der the Valuation Act, but also with 
reference to such matters as consolida- 
tion, recapture, and other collateral mat- 
ters for which the valuation may be used. 

The hearing is to be continued. 


Rate Hearings 


Swedish Firm Given 


Large Steel Order 


State Railways Favors Do- 
mestic Bidder Despite Quo- 
tation of Higher Prices. 


An award of the contract for 1,000 tons 
of steel rails and rail plates for the 
Swedish State Railways went to a Swed- 
ish concern in competition with a pre- 
ponderance of foreign bidders, the Com- 


mercial Attache at Stockholm, T. 0. 
Klath, reports tothe Department of 
Commerce. The full text of his report 
follows: 

The Swedish State Railways recently 
purchased 1,000 tons of steel rails and 
rail plates from Stora Kopperberg cor- 
poration. This is the first time since 
the war that the directors of this Gov- 
ernment enterprise have deemed it ad- 
visable to buy rails from a Swedish man- 
ufacturer. Nine of the 10 bids received 
were from foreign manufacturers—Ger- 
man, Belgian and French. 

The bid submitted by Stora Koppar- 
berg was 146.50 crowns per ton for rails 
and 187.50 crowns per ton for rail plates, 
or 153,000 crowns for the entire order. 
(The present value of the crown is ap- 
proximately 27 cents.) The lowest bid, 
tendered by Comptoi: Siderurgique de 
France, was 125 crowns and 158.70 
crowns per ton, respectively. This marked 
difference in prices is further evidence of 
the generally recognized fact that the 
Swedish iron and steel industry cannot 
compete, even in the domestic market, 
with foreign manufacturers. In this par- 
ticular case, home industry was favored 
because it is hoped that the recipient 
will be assisted thereby, increasing its 
competitive ability and that such prac- 
tice will eventually result in the estab- 
lishment of an efficient and competitive 
stee] rail industry in Sweden. It is felt 
that Stora Kopparberg is also willing 
to make every effort to bring this about 
because it made a considerable sacrifice 
in the prices quoted even though they 
were much higher than those quoted by 
foreign manufacturers. It must be ad- 
mitted that the ability of Stora Koppar- 
berg to make earlier delivery than the 
other manufacturers submitting bids had 
some weight in the award. This was by 
no means a highly important conbidera- 
tion, however. 

The placing of orders by the Swedish 
State Railways in the future will be gov- 
erned to a large extent. by the price pol- 
icy of the rail cartel but railroad authori- 
ties have stated, as shown by this trans- 
action, that they are desirous of aiding 
home industry and that they will make 
every reasonable effort to continue plac- 
ing their orders in Sweden. 
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Line Extensions 


Carriers to File Abstract 
Of Rate Structure Testin-ony 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 13 made public a notice 
to those interested in No. 17000 Rate 
Structure Investigation, Part 6 Iron and 
Steel Articles, that on or before October 
1 the carriers will file an abstract of 
all testimony in this proceeding. 

Abstracts of testimony prepared by 
other parties who do not care to rely 
on that prepared by the carriers, and 
briefs of all parties, must be filed on or 
before November 1, 

For the conveniences of those who de- 
sire to file briefs there was appended a 
list of names and addresses of persons 
on whom briefs must be served. 


Order Expediting Traffic 
In Flood District Vacated 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on September 13 an order 
vacating, effective on September 10, an 
order of April 23 last directing carriers, 
because of flood conditioris in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Mississippi, to 
forward traffic by the routes. most avail- 
able to expedite its movement and pre- 
vent congestion, without regard to the 
routing made by the shippers or by car- 
riers from which the traffic was re- 
ceived. 

The Commission’s order of April 23 
was designated Service Order No. 44, 
and the order vacating the emergency 
order was made Service Order No. 44-A. 


Final Values of Railway 
Properties Made Public 


Valuation reports were issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
September 13 finding the final value for 
rate-making purposes of the property 
owned and used for common-carrier pur- 

poses by the St. Paul (Minn.), Union 

Depot Company as of June 30, 1918, to 

be $5,884,000, and that of the Newburgh 

& South Shore Railway, as of June 30, 
| 1917, to be $3,312,997, 
| 





The Commisison also issued a tenta- 
tive valuation report as of June 30, 
1921, finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Cisco & North- 
eastern Railway to be $1,170,000. 


ee and Gulf Asks 
Right to Abandon Line 


The Oakdale & Gulf Railway Company 
of Louisiana requests permission in an 
application made public September 13 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Finance Docket No. 6517 to abandon 


Books and Bulletins 
on Business 


‘T HEY are listed in the current Catalogue ot 
Publications issued by the Department of Com- 


merce, which is yours for the asking. 


They relate to every subject and phase of 


American business and industry. 


may help you. 


Some of them 


They embody the carefully collected statistics, 
the special studies and scientific investigations of 
the Government’s experts. They are printed by the 
Government for you. They cost you §c, toc, 25¢, 


etc. A few are $2. 


We will send you 


a copy of this 128-page 


classified catalogue, if you are a subscriber, for 3c 


postage. The catalogue itself is free, but please re- 
member to include the postage when you write. 


Public Documents Service 


Inquiry 


Division 


Che Anited States Baily 


Washington, D. C. 


Hearings on Freight 
Rates on Cotton Ar 


Postponed by I. C. C. 


Changes Made to Avoid Con- 
flict With Convention of 
Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. 


The Interstate Commerce Cnimission 
announced on September 18 a temporary 
postponement of hearirigs previously as- 
signed in its investigation into freight 
rates on cotton under the general rate 
structure investigation, Docket No. 
17000, Part 3. The postponement was 
made upon request of officers of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners to avoid con- 
flict with the convention of that asso- 
ciation. 

The hearing scheduled for October # 
at Atlanta has been postponed to Oc- 
tobér 26. The hearing now assigned for 
October 31 at Los Angeles has been post- 
poned to a date which will be announced 
later. The hearings at Gulfport, Miss., 
immediately following the Atlanta hear- 
ing, and at Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Dallas, Texas, on November 18 and 25, 
stand. 

The Commission announced a post- 
ponement from September 15 to Septem- 
ber 21 of the hearing in No. 19920, its 
investigation of the intrastate fares of 
the’ Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad within the States of Illinois and 
Wisconsin. The hearing is to be at Chi- 
cago before Examiner Foy. 

The Commission has assigned for 
hearing on November 7 at Washington 
the protests filed by the carriers against 
its tentative valuation reports on the 
property of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railroad, Valuation Docket 
No. 902, and the Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad and the Northern Ohio Railway, 
Valuation Docket No. 359. The hearing 
will be before Examiner Quimby. 

The Commission has assigned for fur- 
there hearing at Washington on October 
24 its tentative valuation of the prop- 
erties of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road and subsidiary companies, Valua- 
tion Docket No. 930. The hearing will 
be before Examiner Brinkley. 


its line extending from Oakdale to Pine 
Prairie, La., a distance of 17.6 miles. 

In support of its application, the car- 
rier stated that timber in the areas tribu- 
tary to the line have been cut out, the 
lumber mills have ceased operation, and 
there is practically no available tonnage 
for transportation over the line. 


» 
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Banking 


New Haven Railroad 
Plans to Liquidate 
Note to Government 


Authorized to Issue Stock to 
Be Applied to Paying Off 
Obligation of $43,- 
000,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
objections to the granting of the appli- 
cation have been presented to us. 

The applicant ts chartered under the 
laws of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island. The general laws of Mas- 


sachusetts provide that a railroad cor- 
poration may by vote of iwo-thirds in 
interest of its common capita! stock is- 
sue and from time to time increase its 

referred stock for any lawfzl purpose 
PM hin railroad corporations are au- 
thorized to issue or increase their capi- 
tal stock. i 

Similar statutes are in force in Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. The statutes 
of each state require approval by the 
State commission for the issue of stock. 

The proposed issue has been approved 
by a vote of two-thirds in interest of 
the applicant’s common stock. So far as 
appears, however, the applicant has 
neither sought nor obtained the approval 
of any state regulatory body for the is- 
sue proposed. 


States’ Claim Approved 


By Counsel for Carrier 

The Department of Public Utilities of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has 
made representations to the effect that, 
without its approval, the proposed issue 
will not be legally authorized or valid. 
Counsel for the applicant have filed an 
opinion to the contrary. They have also 
filed a brief in support of the proposition 
that under section 20a of the act we 
have exclusive jurisdiction over the issu- 
ance of securities by railroad corpora- 
tions subject to the act, and that State 
laws. regulating such issuance were su- 
perseded by the enactment of that sec- 
tion. No question as to our jurisdiction 
is raised. Whether or not in order to 
be valid the issue must also have the 
approval of the Department of Public 
Utilties, we do not consider it necessary 
to determine. 

The applicant’s balance sheet as of 
May 31, 1927, shows outstanding capital 
stock $157,117,900, and premium thereon 
since July 1, 1909, $12,538,087.50. It 
also shows funded debt unmatured 
$448,342,650, applicant’s holdings therein 
$129,433,150, and total outstanding $318,- 
909,500. Of the total outstanding 
funded debt $64,000,000 is represented 
by notes issued to the Director General 
of Railroads to fund indebtedness to 
the United States under the provisions 
of section 207 of the transportation act, 
1920, and $27,030,000 by notes issued 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
loans from the United States made under 
the provisions of section 210 of that 
act, all bearing interest at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum. 


Note Held by Treasury 
Is Payable in Part 


Practically all the notes issued under 
section 210 mature between 1930 and 
1935, but all of them are in such forth 
that they may be paid in whole or in 
part on any interest date. These notes 
are now held by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Of the notes issued to the 
director-general, one for $17,000,000, 
maturing March 1, 1930, was issued 
under the provisions of paragraph (b) 
of section 207 and may be paid in whole 
or in part on any interest date. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the present di- 
rector-general, has recently sold this 
note subject to the applicant’s rights 
with respect to payment of the principal 
before maturity. 

The other notes, one for $4,000,000, 
and one for $43,000,000, both maturing 
October 1, 1930, were issued under the 
provisions of paragraph (e) of section 

7 with no provision for anticipating 
payments on principal. The $4,000,000 
note was sold by a former director-gen- 
eral to the Chatham Phoenix National 
Bank & Trust Company, trustee, and no 
.payments may be made on it before ma- 
turity. The Secretary of the Treasury 
holds the $48,000,000 note, but is now 
negotiating its sale. 

He has accepted payment on the prin- 
cipal of notes regardless of the para- 
graph under which issued. Unless spe- 
cial arrangements are made, the appli- 
cant will lose this privilege as to the 
$43,000,000 note when it passes out of 
the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

As part of a general plan for discharg- 
ing or refunding all its indebtedness to 
the United States, the applicant wishes 
to discharge the indebtedness evidenced 
by the $43,000,000 note before it is sold, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury has 
agreed to hold the note until October 
15, 1927. The proposed stock is to be 
issued for the purpose of providing 
funds with which to pay the $43,000,- 
000 note. Any proceeds of the stock re- 
maining after paying the note are to 
be used in discharging other obligations 
of the applicant to the United States. 


Plans for Subscription 


To Proposed Stock Issue 
The proposed stock is to be offered 
for subscription to the holders of the 
applicant’s common stock of record at 
the close of business on August 29, 
1927, at the rate of one share of pre- 
ferred stock for each four shares of 
common stock held. It is also to be 
offered for subscription to the holders 
of the applicant’s 6 per cent converti- 
ble debentures due January 15, 1948, 
at the rate of one share of preferred 
stock for each $400, principal amount, of 
debentures. The applicant has outstand- 
Poe $157;117,900 of common stock and 
6 per cent convertible debentures of 
1948 in the amount of $39,029,000, a 
total of $196,146,900. An issue of stock 
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Farm Loans 


on the basis proposed would amount to 
$49,036,700. 

Subscribers have the option of paying 
on or before October 1, 1927, for 25 per 
cent, 50 per cent, 75 per cent, or 100 per 
cent of their subscriptions. Payments of 
not less than 25 per cent must be made 
on October 1, 1927, and subsequent pay- 
ments for not less than a like percentage 
must be made on April 1, 1928, October 
1, 1928, and April 1,.1929. The preferred 
stock will be subject.to redemption at 
the option of the applicant on not less 
than 60 days’ notice at a premium of 
15 per cent of par. It will be convertible 
into common at all times, share for 
share, the preferred to be retired and 
canceled after such exchange. 

The holders of the preferrea will have 
the same voting privileges as the com- 
mon stockholders, namely, one vote for 
each share of stock. In the event of 
liquidation or dissolution, the holders of 
the preferred stock will be entitled to 
preference in the distribution of the net 
assets. 


Financing Arranged 
With J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Subject to our approval the applicant 
has entered into an agreement with J. 
P. Morgan & Company to underwrite 
the proposed issue for a Commission of 


2 per cent on the aggregate par value 
thereof. The agreement provides. that 
J. P. Morgan & Company shall take all 
unsubscribed stock at par, shall. advance 
to the applicant such «mount as added to 
the total amount received from subscrip- 
tions and from the unsubscribed stock 
will aggregate $43,000,000, and shall ap- 
ply the amount advanced, together with 
subscriptions from preferred stock, to 
the purchase or redemption on October 
15, 1927, of the note for $43,000,000, the 
accrued interest on the note to be paid 
by the applicant. 

The agreement further provides that 
the advances shall be evidenced by the 
note so purchased, reduced in principal 
amount by the amoun: received on sub- 
scriptions to the preferred stock, or, in 
case of the redemption of the note, by 
the applicant’s note payable on the same 
date as, the note to be redeemed and bear- 
ing the same rate of interest, the col- 
lateral in either event to consist of the 
applicant’s first and refunding 6 per cent 
gold-mortgage bonds, series A, and to 
be maintained at a principal amount 
equal to 120 per cent of the principal 
amount remaining unpaid on such note. 
The applicant is to Lave the privilege 
of paying off at any time any part of 
the principal of the note. 

It is urged by the applicant (1) that 
the proposed stock issue will improve 
its financial structure by changing its 
present ratio of one-third stock and two- 
thirds bonds to more than 43 per cent of 
stock and less than 57 per cent of bonds; 
(2) that this improvement will help its 
credit by enabling it to refund the re- 
mainder of its debt at a lower rate of 
interest, resulting in considerable eco- 
nomy; and (3) that the stockholders will 
be given an opportunity to make a 7 per 
cent investment or sell their rights to 
subscribe. : 

It is claimed that the present favor- 
able condition of the money market as 
compared with the uncertain future 
when the obligations mature makes it 
imperative that immediate steps be 
taken to change the applicant’s financial 
structure, and that, for the applicant to 
be in a position to take advantage of its 
improved credit by refunding the re- 
maining indebtedness not discharged 
through the proposed stock issue, it is 
essential to its plans that it pay the 
$43,000,000 note before it is sold. 


Objections of Stockholder 
Reviewed by Commission 


The objections of the stockholder who 
appeared at the hearing are directed 
chiefly to the payment of a commission 
for underwriting the proposed issue. He 
urges that the present financial condi- 
tion of the applicant does not warrant 
an expenditure of approximately $1,000,- 
000 for underwriting, contending that 
such expenditure is unnecessary and cit- 
ing as an illustration in support of his 
contention the refunding in 1925 of the 
applicant’s European loan without 
ugderwriting. 

Calling attention to the fact that the 
common stockholders had not received 
dividends for over 13 years, he argues 
that if dividends were paid the common 
stockholders the applicant’s credit would 
be greatly improved and subscriptions 
to the preferred stock encouraged. 

He points out that the $43,000,000 note 
is not due until 1930, and contends that 
this would give the applicant ample time 
to improve its credit by distributing a 
part of its earnings to its stockholders 
before the note matures and would save 
for the common stockholders the differ- 
ence between the dividends on the pro- 
posed preferred stock and the interest 
on the indebtedness to be discharged. 

The applicant contends that it is nec- 
essary to underwrite the proposed issue 
because of the limited time within which 
the $43,000,000 note must be paid, if it 
is to be paid or refunded before maturity, 
and the fact that many holders of the 
common stock and convertible debentures 
can not be found for various reasons, 
may not subscribe for th stock, and may 
take advantage of the partial-payment 
plan so that subscriptions from them can 
not be counted upon. It is further urged 
that there is grave danger that the pro- 
posed issue will not be a success unless 
underwritten, and that the applicant’s 
financial position and credit may be in- 
jured rather than improved if the ap- 
plicant should be unable to make quick 
disposition of the stock. 


Cost of Underwriting 
Estimated at $980,734 


The cost of underwriting would be 
$980,734. The dividends on the prefer- 
red stock will be paid if earned. Other- 
wise they will accumulate from year to 
year. 

They will amount fo $490,367 a year 
more than the interest that would be 
paid on the notes to be discharged 
through the issue of the proposed stock, 
assuming that no part of the principal 
on the notes is paid before maturity. 

For the three-vear perlod to the 
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maturity of the notes the additional de- 
mands on the applicant’s earnings, In- 
cluding the payment of the underwriting 
commission, would amount to $2,451,835. 
This amount should be reduced to 
$1,312,036, or to approximately $437,345 
a year, if the applicant’s expectation of 
refunding the remainder of its indebt- 
edness to the United States, excluding 
the $4,000,000 held’ by the Chatham 
Phoenix National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, at the rate of 5 per cent is realized. 
The $437,345 does not include the ad- 
ditional taxes which the applicant would 
have to pay because of the change in 
the character of its capital liabilities. 


While the proposed issue will mate- 
rially increase the demands on the ap- 
plicant’s earnings that would be avail- 
able for dividends on the common stock, 
it does* not appear that such increase 
would materially affect applicant’s abil- 
ity to pay such dividends or warrant the 
postponement of the proposed issue of 
preferred stock until dividends are paid 
on the common. The annual report for 
1926 shows its net income for that year 
to be $8,243,112.33. 

It vas testified at the hearing that be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 is re- 
quired each year for capital expenditures 
and must be provided out of income un- 
til the applicant’s credit is restored. 


Underwriting Plan Vetoed 
By Authorizing Order 

We are not convinced that the appli- 
cant is justified in incurring the expense 
of underwriting. . A letter dated July 
15, 1927, addressed to the applicant’s 


stockholders, calls attention to the fact 
that the preferred stock-dividend require- 
ments will amount to $3,432,000 annu- 
ally, but will be offset by a reduction of 
interest charges in the amount of $2,- 
942,000 annually, making the net in- 
crease of payments out of net income 
only $490,000 a year; and points out that 
the applicant would have had $11,337,000 
in 1925 and $11,185,000 in 1926 to meet 
the dividend requirements, or more than 
3.25 times the amount thereof. 


With such a favorable showing, most 
of the stock should be taken through the 
exercise of subscription rights and the 
applicant should have little difficulty in 
effecting satisfactory arrangements for 
disposing of any of the stock not taken 
by subscribers. As to the necessity for 
underwriting in order that the applicant 
may be assured of funds sufficient to 
pay the $43,000,000 note, by October 
15, 1927, any funds received from the 
sale of stock may be applied before that 
date to the reduction of the principal 
note, pro tanto, and the applicant should 
be able to arrange with bankers to take 
over the unpaid balance of the note with 
the understanding that partial payments 
may be made on the principal from time 
to time on any interest-payment date. | 

Our order to be entered herein will 
provide that the preferred stock shall 
be offered for subscription at par to the 
holders of the applicant’s common stock 
and convertible debentures as proposed, 
any stock not taken by subscription to 
be sold in such manner as the applicant 
may determine at a price to net the ap- 
plicant not less than par, and will per- 
mit the applicant to use the proceeds 
from the sale of the stock to pay the 
$43,000,000 note now held by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and other obliga- 
tions of the applicant to the United 
States, or, in the event the proceeds are 
not sufficient to pay the note, to use the 
proceeds to reduce the principal of the 
note and-or to pay other indebtedness 
of the applicant to the United States. 

We find that the proposed issue by 
the applicant of preferred capital stock 
as aforesaid and of common capital stock 
as proposed (a) is for lawful objects 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which 
are necessary and appropriate for and 
consistent with the proper performance 
by it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Commissioner W oodlock 


Concurs in Ruling 

Woodlock, Commissioner, concurring: 

I have voted to"disapprove the under- 
writing agreement proposed in this case 
solely upon the ground of economy. In 
the first place, I am convinced that, hav- 
ing in mind the excellent character and 
handsome yield of the security to be of- 
fered, together with the present state 
of the investment market, it is not nec- 
essary for the company to ensure its 
sale by means of underwriting. In the 
second place, I am not convinced that 
so far as the future of the company’s 
credit standing in the investment market 
is concerned, .the proposed agreement 
would result in such an enhancement as 
to justify a present expenditure of 
$980,000 for that purpose. It seems to 
me, indeed, that demonstration by the 
company of its ability to sell the new 
stock without invoking this aid, would 
be apt to prove of at least as much 
benefit thereto. 

As I conceive the duties of this Com- 
mission in questions of this character 
our main consideration should be that 
of economy in the raising of such new 
carrier capital as may be found proper 
or necessary. Whatever method of rais- 
ing this capital will best accomplish this 
result is the method which, in my judg- 
ment, is indicated by the law for approval 
by this Commission. Whether “continu- 
ous,” as opposed to “competitve” bank- 
ing, will best serve the purpose; whether 
new issues should be underwritten or not 
underwritten, are questions to be deter- 
mined by us in the light of the facts as 
they exists at the time. Apart from this 

uestion of economy I conceive it to be 
ordinarily no direct concern of ours who 
buys or sells railroad securities, nor how 
they are bought and sold. It is for other 
agencies of regulation or government to 
deal with such questions as may arise in 
connection with these matters. Our du- 
ties and our authority end with the du- 
ties imposed and the authority conferred 
on us by the legislation placed in our 
hands for enforcement, and economy I 
regard as the goal primarily and mainly 
envisaged by those duties and by that 
authoritv. 


| 


Foreign Exchange | 


New York, September 13.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of Nev York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


wing: 
re . September 13, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion 2f foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Country 
Europe: a 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) .. .....sseee 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) . 
Greece (drachma).... 
Holland (guilder).... 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
! sland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland ( “ranc)..,......+6. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Asia: 
China 
China 
China 
Cina 


0544 
2643 
1121 
.0492 
006167 
-1691 
2687 
1928 
017602 


-6358 
6259 
6120 
6429 
4852 
-4363 
-4329 
-4296 
3635 
4703 
-5598 


-000208 
999531 
-476833 
-998219 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hanko* tael).... 
(Shanghai tael)... 
(Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar). 
China (Mexican dollar) ee 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar)... 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S. 
North America: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cubs (PEO). 20s ccdcccee cocese 
Mexico (peso). .........esecece 
Newfoundland (dollar) 

South America: 

Argentina (peso) (gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) ..... .. 

Uruguay (peso) 


Bankers Discuss 
Farming Outlook 


9717 
-1184 
1207 
1.0027 


Presidents of Federal Land 
Banks Confer With Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 


Further exchange of views concern- 
ing the financial and agricultural out- 
look in the regions served by the 12 Fed- 
eral Land Banks again occupied the at- 
tention of members of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board on September 13 when they 
convened for the second session of their 
annual conferences with presidents repre- 
senting these banks, it Ras just been an- 
nounced orally by the Board. 

The sessions are being held behind 
closed doors and as yet no formal state- 
ment has been issued by the Board. It 
was stated officially that as each dis- 
trict is being brought up for considera- 
tion, many of the Board’s administrative 
questions were discussed and notations 
made by members of the Board. 

The meetings are expected tc last the 
remainder of the week, since each of the 
12 presidents have not as yet reported 
to the Board. The statement was made 
on behalf of the Board, however, that so 
far the presidents view favorably the 
economic situation in their communities. 


President Withholds 
Action on Bank Rate 


Executive Not to Intervene i- 
Fixing of Rediscount 
Figure for Chicago. 


On behalf of President Coolidge it 
was announced officially at the White 
House on September 13 that the Presi- 
dent has no intention of intervening in 
the discussion of the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in ordering a reduc- 
tion of the rediscount rate in the Chicago 
district. 

The President feels, it was said, that 
the Federal Reserve Board should be al- 
lowed to function in a quasi-judicial man- 
ner free from influence by the executive 
branch of the Government and does 
not believe he should offer suggestions 
as to future actions by the Board al- 
though occasionally he may see fit to 
comment on action already taken. 


First Mortgage Notes 
BEARING INTEREST AT 6% 


Secured on Residences in D. C. 
mani ME EEV ER“°GOSS mice 
| 'NCORPORATEO: 

; Member Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America 


Washington, D. C. 


September Funds 


Before making your com- 
mitments why not consult 
our “‘September List” of 
investment bonds yielding 
up to 6.50% and attrac- 
tive preferred stocks yield- 
ing up to 7.18%. 


Ask for folder US-24 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


Boston Detroit 
New York Providence, 
Chicago Portland, Me. 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Members of the New York, Boston 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges 


ee 
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Government Securities 


Cash Subscriptions Authority for New Line 
| 


Of Treasury Notes 
Fourfold Allotment 


Three Per Cent Certificates 
of Indebtedness Oversub- 
scribed More Than Dou- 
ble Amount Offered. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon. announced on Septem- 
ber 12 the detail figures of the cash sub- 
scriptions received and allotted for the 
offering of 3% per cent Treasury notes 
of Series B-1930-32, and 8 per cent 


Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TM2-1928. 


Cash subscriptions for the offering of 
Treasury notes aggregated $1,093,697,- 
750, he stated, and the total of such cash 
subscriptions allotted was $250,522,600. 
Subscriptions for 3 per cent certificates 
of indebtedness of Series TM2-1928 ag- 
gregated $581,320,000 and the total of 
such subscriptions allotted was $250,- 
577,500. 

The subscriptions and allotments, it 
was announced, were divided among the 
several Federal Reserve districts as fol- 
lows: 

Offering of 314 
Notes: 


per cent Treasury 


Allotted. 
$22,455,750 
89,194,950 
27,590,750 
17,314,200 
10,103,500 
12,321,950 
29,855,250 
7,269,550 
2,945,300 
3,143,400 
8,711,100 
19,616,900 


Subscriptions. 
$96,507,300 
429,692,600 
107,195,600 
74,743,050 
42,899,050 
44,949,500 
117,126,900 
28,828,700 
11,997,000 
11,778,500 
34,883,350. 
93,096,200 


New York .. 
Philadelphia. 
Cleveland ... 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chi:ago 

St. Louis ... 
Minneapolis . 
Kansas City. 
Dallas 

San Francisco 


Total - 1,093,697,750 250,522,600 


Three per cent Certificates of indebt- 
edness: 
Boston * 41,847,500 
New York .. 328,868,000 
Philadelphia . 40,559,000 
Cleveland ... 21,411,000 
Richmond .. 25,402,000 
Atlanta .... 21,557,000 
Chicago ‘ 33,400,000 
St. Louis ... 16,639,500 
Minneapolis . 1,502,500 
Kansas City. 5,362,500 
Dallas 12,531,500 
San Francisco 32,239,500 


20,167,000 
122,188,500 
22,460,000 
8,958,500 
11,859,500 
12,556,000 
17,920,000 
9,706,500 
889,000 
3,184,500 
6,635,000 
14,053,000 


Total 581,320,000 250,577,500 


The above figures, the Treasury ex- 
plained, relate to cash subscriptions only. 
The privilege of exchanging Second Lib- 
erty Loan 4% per cent bonds for the 
new 3% per cent Treasury notes of Se- 
ries B-1930-32, the Secretary said, is 
still available and will probably remain 
open until on or about September 29. 


In Indiana Is Requested 


The Algers, Winslow & Western Rail- 
way has filed an application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, made 
public September 13, in Finance Docket 
No. 6518, requesting authority to con- 
struct, equip and operate a new line in 
Pike County, Indiana, extending from 
Algers to a connection with the Big 
Four Railroad, with a branch-connecting 
with the Southern Railway. The length 
of the projected line, including the 
branch, will be approximately 15 miles. 

The applicant informed the Commis- 
sion that it has no traffic or financial 
relation to any operating or nonoper- 
ating railroad corporation and that fi- 
nancing the project is to be done by the 
sale of its stocks and bonds. 

The application represented that the 
line is needed to transport all classes .of 
traffic at and intervening the termini 
thereof, and for the convenience of coop- 
eration of other railroads, as well as for 
the general benefit of the territory in 
general. 


Annual Postal Deficit 
Is Reduced by Brazil 


Larger Volume of Domestic 
and Foreign Mail Hand- 
led Last Year. 


The deficit of the Brazilian postal 
service in 1926 was the smallest in sev- 
era] years, it is reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by the Assistant 
Trade Commissioner at Rio de Janeiro, 
W. Duval Brown. The income was 33,- 
120,604 milreis as against expenses of 
39,281,545 milreis. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Brazilian postal service during 
1926 had an income of 33,120,604 milreis 
and expenses amounting to 39,281,545 
milreis, giving a-deficit of 6,160,941 mil- 
reis, which is somewhat less than for 
several years. The milreis had an aver- 
age exchange value of $0.1444. 

The postal service handled 1,647,592,- 
396 pieces of mail, as compared with 
1,548,719,157 pieces during the preceding 
year. The 1926 figures do not include 
the 222,458,491 pieces handled in transit. 
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U. S. Treasury Statement 
September 10, 1927. 
(Made Public September 13, 1927.) 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-Revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous inte r- 
nal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts... 


$2,720,186.20 
5,492,007.34 


750,284.13 
439,303.39 


$9,401,781.06 
$53,792,363.58 


$63,194,144.64 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 


Total .ccsiseve 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures. ... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Postal deficiency . 
Panama Canal...... cove 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust 
TONGS 55 cccccvss teeese 


$6,524,588.43 
106,273.19 
434;084.43 
5,000,000.00 
90,459.85 


61,940.39 
442,002.17 
59,076.64 
79,175.87, 


Total ordinary expen- 
$11,789,715.85 

Other public-debt expen- 
ditures $1,045,500.70 
Balance today.......e«. 50,358,928.09 


Total ..ccccccccsccces $63,194,144.64 


International parcel-post packages num- 
bered 126,136 during the year, as com- 
pared with 107,630 in 1925. 

During 1926 there were maintained 
2,652 postal routes, covering a total dis- 
tance of 166,258 kilometers and served 
by 3,193 carriers and by 28 agents aboard 
ships. These figures do not include serv- 
ices operated by the steamship com- 
panies, foreign and domestic. 

The total expenditures for the service 
amounted to 5,300,000 milreis, or an an- 
nual average of 31.88 milreis per kilo- 
meter, which is a very small amount 
when the service rendered is taken into 
consideration. 

Mail sacks handled during the year 
numbered as follows: Received, 877,172,- 
821; sent 700,210,935; in transit, 11,054,- 
37. These figures represent an increase 
over 1925 of 946,695 sacks received and 
169,837 sent out. 
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Inquiries Invited 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Founded 1876 


NEW YORK 
44 Wall Street 


BOSTON 
200 Devonshire St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery St. 


LOS ANGELES 
1000 California Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
231 So. La Salle St. 
LONDON 
5 Copthall Court E. C. 2 


PHILADELPHIA 
1515 Locust St. 


A hundred thousand 
questions a year 


HUNDRED thousand and more questions from 
retail merchants are answered every year by our 
Merchants’ Service Bureau. 


This Bureau was established at our factory a few 
years ago as a clearing house for merchandising in- 
formation. Today it is known as a source of authen- 
tic information by merchants all over the world. 


“How can I increase sales?” “How can I collect 
old accounts?” “How can I train salespeople?” 
And scores of other questions are among those which 
are handled every day by the staff of this Bureau. 


A merchant may ask as many questions as he 
likes. Each one receives personal attention and an- 
alysis by a member of the staff. Under no circum- 
stances is there any charge for this service. It is 
available to any business man regardless of whether 
or not he is a user of our product. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Offices in all the principal cities of the world 
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Taxation 


Separate Returns 
Are Mandatory on 


’ Affiliated Concerns | 


i 
Bureau of Internal Revenue | Giant Tire & Russer COMPANY V. Com- 


Holds That Settlement of 
One Company Does Not 
Affect Another. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 2189. 

The fact that taxes of one member of 

a consolidated: group have been settled 


upon an erroneous separate basis under 
a “determination and assessment” under 
section 1312 of the 1921 Act, can not 
mean that the “proportion” to be as- 
sessed upon the other respective affili- 
ated corporations must be likewise er- 
roneously determined and assessed, ac- 
cording to a memorandum opinion of the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, G. C. M. 2189. : 

If the status of affiliation exists, it 
was held, the mandatory provision that 


the tax be computed on the basis of a | 


consolidated return becomes operative. 
The opinion follows: 
The question has arisen as to the effect 
-of an agreement of “final determination 

~ Sknd assessment” under section 1312 of 
the Revenue Act of 1921 in the case of 
the M Company and the 0 Company. The 
returns of these two corporations were 
previously audited upon a_ separate 
basis, but it was later ruled that the 
corporations were affiliated. The opinion 
of this office is requested as to whether, 
in view of the fact that the case of the 
O Company has been clesed under sec- 
tion 1312 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
for, the years 1917 to 1920 upon a sepa- 
rate basis, the ruling that these two cor- 
porations were affiliated shonid be fol- 
lowed in considering the ciaims of the 
M Company for the years 1917, 1918, 
and 1919, and: in the audit of 1920. 

‘ Ruling Is, Challenged. 

The taxpayer’s representative has 
challenged the affiliation ruling upon the 
grounds of divergencies and minorities 
in stock holdings of the two corporations. 
It is also stated in the protest that the 
corporations were operated separately 
and that there were no intercompany 
transactions whereby any artificial dis- 
tribution of profits or income could or 
did arise. This, however, is not con- 
sistent with statements made in the affi- 
liated corporation questionnaire, nor was 
any serious attempt made to explain 
these inconsistencies. It appears, there- 
fore, that the affiliation ruling was cor- 
rect and in accord with the decisions of 
the Board of Tax Appeals in such cases 
as Wright Cake Co. (2 B. T. A., 58), The 
Barnes Coal & Mining Ce. {8 B. T. A, 
891), and American Hox Ce (3 B. T. A, 

* $24). 

It was argued before this office that 

even if the affiliation ruling were cor- 

_ rect, the Commissioner was nevertheless 
barred from asserting taxes against the 
M Company upon the basis of a con- 
solidated return because the taxes of the 
O Company had been settled under the 
provisions of section 1312 of the Revenue 
Act of 1921 upon a separate basis. Sec- 
tion 1312 of the 1921 Act reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That if after a determination and as- 
sessment in any case the taxpayer has 
without protest paid in whole any tax or 
penalty, or accepted any abatement 
credit, or refund based on such deter- 
mination and assessment, and an agree- 
ment is made in writing between the 
taxpayer and the Commissioner, with the 
approval of the Secretary, that such de- 
termination and assessment shall be final 
and conclusive, then (except upon a 
showing of fraud or malfeasance or mis- 
representation of fact materially affect- 
ing the determination or assessment thus 
made) (1) the case shall not be reopened 
or the determination and assessment 
modified by any officer, employe, or 
agent of the United States, and (2) no 
suit, action, or proceeding to annul, 
modify, or set aside such determination 
or assessment shall be entertained by 
any court of the United States.” ° 

Bar To Reopening Case. 

An agreement under this provision of 
the law, or similar provisions in other 
Revenue Acts, operates as a bar to the 
reopening of a case or modification of 
the determination and assessment. (G. 
C. M. 74, C. B. V-2, 102). The purpose 
of the provision was to permit the tax- 
payer and the Commissioner to reach an 
agreement as to the amount of tax due 
which, except upon a showing of fraud 
or malfeasance, would be conclusive and 
binding on the parties, and not so much 
that the tax liability in each case in 
which such an sgreement is made will be 
correct in every respect. 

Section 240 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 requires that the taxes of “corpo- 
rations which are affiliated * * * 
shall be computed and determined upon 
the basis” of a consolidated return. It 
further provides that the— 

: “* * * total tax shall be computed 
in the first instance as a unit and shall 
then be assessed upon the respective 
affiliated corporations in such propor- 
tions as may be agreed upon among 
them, or, in the absence of any such 
agreement, then on the basis of the net 
income Properly assignable to each.” 
ting the theory adopted 
" ax Appeals that the 
separate existences of affiliated corpo- 
rations cease for tax purposes (Ameri- 
can La Dentelle, Inc., 1 B. T. A., 575) or 
that the separate entities of the corpo- 
rations included in the group are “fused” 
(G. M. Standifer Construction Co., 4 B. 
T. A., 525), the statute requires the as- 
sessment to be made “upon the respec- 
tive affiliated corporations” in the pro- 
Portions designated. If the status of 
affiliation exists the mandatory provi- 
sions that the tax be computed on the 
basis of a consclidated return become 





|} was made in March, 1917; 
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Revenue Act of 1918 Held to Apply 
In Computation of Invested Capital 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds That Previous Ruling 


Should Not Be Disturbed 


MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

BoarD oF TAx APPEALS, No. 9412. 

Where a taxpayer acquired certain 
properties for cash and capital stock sub- 
sequent to March 8, 1917, the Board of 
Tax Appeals held herein that determina- 
tion by the Commissioner that section 
331 of the 1918 Revenue Act is applica- 
ble in the computation of invested capi- 
tal would not be disturbed due to lack of 
evidence. 

The cost of properties destroyed by fire 
were determined by the Board for the 
purpose of computing the loss involved. 

Victor Heintz for the petitioner. A. R. 
Marrs and Alva C. Baird for the re- 
spondent. 

The findings of fact and opinion fol- 
low: 

Petitioner, an Ohio corporation, is en- 
gaged in rebuilding automobile tires and 
tire accessories. Prior to May, 1917, the 
business was carried on at Akron, Ohio, 
in rented quarters. 

At Findlay, Ohio, the Toledo Findlay 
Tire Company, for about one year, had 
been conducting a business of building 
new automobile tires. The business was 


not successful and had passed into the | 


hands of a receiver, Who, in or about 
January, 1917, offered the plant, ma- 
chinery and equipment for sale. 
Business Outgrows 


Akron Quarters 

Prior to May, 1917, petitioner’s offi- 
cers and directors, on several occasions, 
had considered the possibility of enlarg- 
ing their plant facilities either by new 
construction or the purchase of a plant. 
The business had outgrown the quarters 
which it was occupying at Akron. Peti- 
tioner’s secretary and treasurer made 


three or four trips to Findlay to ascer- | 


tain the condition of the plant and equip- 
ment of the Toledo Findlay Tire Com- 
pany and its adaptability to the manv- 
facturing operations of petitioner’s busi- 
ness. The first of these inspection trips 
and follow- 
ing the reports of the secretary 
treasurer, petitioner’s officers and di- 
rectors determined upon the purchase of 
this plant with its machinery and equip- 
ment. 

Claude E. Hart, petitioner’s president, 
purchased the plant, machinery and 
equipment of the Toledo Findlay Tire 
Company at a receiver’s sale, some time 
between January, 1917, and May 15, 1917, 
paying therefor the sum of $26,500 cash. 
The funds for the purchase were ad- 
vanced by the petitioner and charged 
on its books to the account of its presi- 
dent. On or about May 15, 1917, Hart 
conveyed the aforementioned properties 
to the petitioner for a consideration of 
$26,500 cash and $50,000 par value of 
petitioner’s common stock. Hart, with- 
out any obligation to do so, distributed 
the said $50,000 par value of common 
stock to the other stotkholders, pro rata 
according to their holdings of common 
stock. 

Just prior to the purchase of the plant 
of the Toledo Findlay Tire Company, 


petitioner had outstanding $25,000 par | 


value of common stock and a very small 
amount of preferred stock. Hart, peti- 
tioner’s president, owned between 30 and 
33 1-3 per cent of the common stock. To 
assist in financing. the purchase of the 
Toledo Findlay Company properties, 
petitioner’s common stock was increased 
to $100,000 par value, and of the total 


‘increase of $75,000 par value, $50,000 


was issued to Hart as part consideration 
for the properties under consideration, 
and by him distributing to the other 
stockholders as heretofore indicated. 


Either before, at the time of, or after 


the purchase of the Toledo Findlay Tire 
Company properties, petitioner issued 
and sold $50,000 par value of preferred 
stock, giving to the purchasers thereof, 
a bonus of one share of common stock 
for each four shares of preferred pur- 
chased. The total par value of the 
common stock issued as a bonus was 
$12,500. The balance of the increase 
in the common stock, $12,500 par value, 
was unissued. 

At the time the properties under con- 
sideration were acquired by the petitioner, 
they were in good workable condition 
and ready to operate. The building was 
of sound construction; and aside from 
some bracing of the walls to sustain 
the heavyweight machinery on upper 
floors, which was done as a precautionary 
measure, no remodeling or repairs were 
necessary. The machinery and equip- 
ment was modern and in excellent con- 
dition, and most of it was practically 


operative. 
supra.) 

Hence, the fact that the taxes of one 
member of the group have been settled 
under a “‘determination and assessment” 
upon an erroneous separate basis can- 
not mean that the “proportion” to be 
assessed upon’ the other “respective 
affliated corporations” must be likewise 
erroneously determined and assessed. 
The agreement is not that the tax agreed 
upon was in all respects correct but that 
the amount agreed upon could never 
thereafter be challenged either by the 
Commissioner or the taxpayer. In cases 
such as this there are, of course, no 
agreements among the corporations as 
t> the proportions assessable against the 
respective corporations, so the assess- 
ment to be made against those corpora- 
tions in whose case no settlement was 
made should be computed on the basis 
of the net income properly assignable 
to each. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of this 
office that the decision holding that the 
O Company and the M Company are 
affiliated should be followed in consider- 
ing the claims of the latter company 
for the years 1917, 1918 and 1919, and 
in the audit of 1920. 


(American La Dentelle, Inc., 


A. W. GREGG, 
General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


G. C. M. 2189 


andy 


Due to Lack of Evidence. 


new. The actual ‘cash’ value of these 

properties, at the date paid into peti- 

tioner, was not less than $76,500, of 
which $2,000 represented the actual cash 
value of the land. 

In May, 1918, petitioner’s plant, which 
comprised the properties under consid- 
eration and the additions thereto, was 
entirely destroyed by fire. All that re- 
mained of the buildings were the excava- 
tions and foundations, and some brick 
which petitioner was able to clean and 
use in reconstruction. Only a very small 
part of the machinery and equipment 
was salvaged. The total value of the 
salvaged building, construction and ma- 
chinery and equipment was $12,150. The 
cost to petitioner of such of the destroyed 
properties as formerly comprised the 
plant of the Toledo Findlay Tire Com- 
pany, and were purchased by petitioner 
in May, 1917, was $76,500, of which 
$2,000 represented the cost of the land. 

Petitioner submitted to respondent a 

| list containing the names of five con- 
cerns, which, in its judgment, were rep- 
resentative corporations and similarly 
circumstanced with respect to volume of 
business, gross and net income, and capi- 
tal employed, as to be proper compara- 
tives in determining its profits tax lia- 
bility under section 328 of the Revenve 
Act of 1918. The list included: 

| Akron Tire Company, Long-- island 
| City, New York; Super-Tread Tire Com- 
pany, South Bend, Indiana; Black Hawk 
Tire Company, Warsaw, Indiana; Cross 
Country Tire Company, Buffalo, New 
York; Overland Tire Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

The principal business of thé above 
| five companies was rebuilding of auto- 
mobile tires. The Akron Tire Company 
had a much larger volume of business 
than the petitioner; the difference in the 
number of tires produced by the peti- 
*tioner and each of the other four com- 
panies was not greater than 25%. (twen- 
ty-five per cent) of petitioner's produc- 
tion. 

Insurance Policies 


Exceed Loss by Fire 

The properties which were paid in to 
petitioner by its president, on or about 
May 15, 1917, in exchange for $26,500 
cash and $50,000 par value of common 
stock, were included in invested capital, 
by respondent, at a value of $26,500. 
Respondent also fixed the cost of these 
properties at $26,500, and using that 
cost as a basis, together with the cost of 





were destroyed by fire, determined that 
the proceeds of the fire insurance poli- 
cies exceeded the cost of the destroyed 
properties, resulting in a gain in excess 
of $6,000. Petitioner’s profits tax lia- 
bility was determined by respondent 
under the provisions of section 328 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918. 

The Board, in an opinion by Milliken, 
held: Petitioner contends that the prop- 
erties, formerly comprising the plant of 
the Toledo Findlay Tire Company, 
which it acquired from its president, 
Claude E. Hart, on May 15, 1917, for a 
consideration ef $26,500 cash and $50,- 
000 par value of common stock, had an 
actual cash value, at the date of acqui- 
sition, of $76,500, and that it is entitled 
to include these properties in its in- 
vested capital at that figure. 

Respondent answers that these prop- 
erties may not be included in invested 
capital at a greater value than $26,500, 
which is the price at which they were 
acquired by petitioner’s president at the 
receiver’s sale, for the following rea- 
sons: (1) That in the transaction in- 
: volving the purchase of the properties 
in question at the receiver's sale, for 
$26,500 cash, petitioner’s president was 
acting for and in behalf of petitioner, as 
its agent, and that the price paid for 
| these properties by petitioner’s presi- 
dent, as agent, constitute the cost there- 
of to the petitioner; (2) that the price 
paid for these properties by petitioner’s 
president shortly before he paid them in 
to the petitioner, fixes the actual cash 
value thereof, at the date paid in to peti- 
tioner, at $26,500; and (3) that if the 
Board finds that Claude E. Hart was act- 
ing for himself, at the receiver’s sale, 
and not as petitioner’s president and 
agent, then the provisions of section 331 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 are applica- 
ble, and petitioner may not include the 
properties in question im invested capital 
at a greater value than the cost thereof 
to Hart. 


W itnesses Testify 
To Property Value 


The evidence relating to the 
cash 
tion at the date they were acquired by 
the petitioner, conclusively establishes 
that value to have been 
$76,500. Three witnesses qualified by 


past experience to give opinion evidence 
| 





actual 
value of the properties in ques- 


as to the value of these properties were 
called in petitioner’s behalf. Two of 
them were entirely disinterested parties. 
They related in detail the methods fol- 
lowed by them in arriving at their con- 
clusions of value. Their testimony is 
convincing and stands _ uncontroverted, 
and it is supported by appraisals made 
immediately after the fire in May, 1918, 
which were made the basis for the ad- 
justment of the fire loss and which in- 
clude only sound insurable values, ex- 
clusive of excavations and foundations 
for buildings and other non-insurable 
terms, in excess of the value claimed 
by the petitioner. 

Respondent contends that the price 
paid for these properties at the receiver’s 
sale by petitioner’s president conclusively 
establishes their actual cash value. We 
do not so regard it. It is merely a fact 
upon which we must rely until we are 
cofivinced by evidence of other facts 
that the sale is not significant of value. 
The preponderence of evidence is that 
the actual cash value of the properties 
in question was greater than the price 
paid therefor at the receiver's sale, and 
this is the value which is includhble in 
invested capital under the plain provis- 
ions of section 326 of the Revenue Act 


ET TT 


plant additions and stock in trade which | 


«Mess stand that 


not less than | 


. 


of 1918, See Appeal of the Markenheim 
Company, 1 B. T. A. 1240. 

Respondent’s contention that Hart, in 
purchasing the properties in question at 
the receiver’s sale, was acting in his 


official capacity of petitioner’s president 
and agent, is based upon the facts that 
the funds for the purchase by Hart were 
advanced by petitioner, and that |Hart 
distributed the common stock alleged to 
have been issued to him &#& a part of 
the consideration for the properties to 
the other common stockholders, in pro- 
portion of their holdings. 

But the evidence is that Hart was 
acting for himself and none other; that 
the funds advanced to him by petitioner 
were charged on the books against his 
account; and that he sold the properties 
in question to the petitioner for $26,500 
cash and $50,000 par value of capital 
stock. The distribution of the common 
stock, which he received as part con- 
sideration for the properties, among the 
other common stockholders;: Hart ex- 
plains asa reward for their past services 
in building up the company, and an as- 
surance of their continued efforts in be- 
half of the company of which he was 
president. The proven facts do not sup- 
port respondent’s contention. 

Value of Comrrzon 


Stock Increased 

Just prior to the purchase of the prop- 
erties under consideration, petitioner had 
outstanding common stock of a par value 
of $25,000, and a wery small amount of 
preferred stock. To assist in financing 
the purchase of the properties in ques- 
tion, the common stock was increased 
from $25,000 to $100,000 par value; and. 
of the total increase of $75,000 par value, 
$50,000 was issued to Claude F. Hart 
as part consideration for the properties 
he transferred to petitioner, $12,500 was 
issued as a bonus to the purchasers of 
the preferred stock and $12,500 was un- 
issued, 

Either before, at the time of, or after 
the purchase of the properties in ques- 
tion, $50,000 par value of preferred 
stock was sold for cash, In his answer 
to the petition respondent submitted as 
a proposition of law that section 331 of 
the Revenue Act was applicable to the 
facts of this case, 
at which the properties in question could 
be taken into petitioner’s invested capi- 
tal to the cost of the properties to Hart, 
the previous owner. 


and limited the value ! 


Petitioner, therefore, was made aware | 


that respondent’s action in including the 
properties in question in invested capi- 
tal atavalue of only $26,500, was prom- 
ised in part upon the provisions of Sec. 
331, and that it must sustain the burden 
of proof that his promise for respond- 
ent’s action is, umder all the cireum- 
stances, erroheous. Sec. 33, of the Rew- 
enue Act of 1918, provides: 

“In the case of the reorganization, 
consolidation, or Change of ownership of 
a trade or business, or change of pro- 
perty, after March 3, 1917, if an interest 
or contro! in such trade or business or 
property of 50 per centum or more re- 
Mains inthe same _ persons, or any of 
then, then no asset transferred or re- 
ceived from the previous owner shall, 
for the purpose of determining invested 
capital, be allowed a greater value than 
would have been allowed under this title 
in computing the invested capital of 
such previous owner if such asset had 
not been so transferred or received: Pro- 
vided, that if such previous owner was 
not a corporation, then the value of any 
asset so transferred or received shall be 
taken at its cost of acquisition (at the 
date when acquired by the previous 
owner) with proper allowance for de- 
Preciation, impairment, betterment or 
development, but mo addition to the 
orignal cost shall be made for any 
charge or expendture deducted as ex- 
pense or otherwise on or after March 1, 
1913, in computing the net income of 
such previous owner for purposes of 
taxation.” 


Did Not Retairz 


50 Per Cent Interest 

Hart catergorically denied on the wit- 
he owned as much as 
50 per cent of petitioner's capital stock, 
at any time after he transferred the 
properties in question to petitioner. If 
that be true, and the record shows noth- 
ing to the contrary, he apparently did 
not retain an interest of 50 per cent or 
more in the properties which he trans- 
ferred to the petitioner. But the proof 
does not go far enough, since the limita- 
tions of Sec. 331 are applicable if Hart 
retained a control of 50 per cent or more 
in the properties after transfer to the 
petitioner, and the record fails to dis- 
close whether Hart did or did not retain 
such a control. 

Just prior to the transfer of these 
properties to the petitioner, Hart owned 
from 30 to 33 1-3 per cent of petitioner’s 
$25,000 par value of common stock. The 
common stock was increased to $100,000 
par value, Hart receiving $50,000 par 
value as part consideration for the prop- 
erties. There were no strings attached 
to the issuance of this $50,000 of com- 
mon stock to Hart, and when he dis- 
tributed it among the other common 
stockholders he did so of his own voli- 
tion. Hart, then, did immediately after 
the transfer of the properties in ques- 
tion to petitioner, Own more than 50 per 
cent of petitioner’s common stock. When 
was the preferred stock issued? Who 
were the purchasers” of the preferred 
stock? Did the holders of the preferred 
stock have any voice in the management 
or control of petitioner’s business? 

These questions remain unanswered. 
Were we to hold that Sec. 331 was not 
applicable, we would have to assume, at 
least, that the rights of the preferred 
stockholders were om a parity with those 
of the common stockholders, and this we 
are unvillng to do. Petitioner has 
failed to prove that the provisions of 
Sec. 331 are not applicable in including 
the properties in question in invested 
capital. Under the circumstances there 
is no ground for disturbing respondent’s 
action in including the properties in im- 
vested capital at their cost to Hart, the 
Previous owner, to ‘wit: $26,500, 

For reasons hereinbefore stated, we 
find the cost of the properties in ques- 
tion to have been $76,500; and that fiz- 
ure is the basis for the determimation of 
the loss resulting f2x0m the destruction 
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Prohibition 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


'YLLAB! are printed so that they can be cut crt and pasted on Standard 
Librarz-index and File Cards, approvimately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


FFILIATION: Economic Unit: 1918 and 1921 Acts.—Where holding com- 
““ panies Operated as an economic unit, held, affiliation granted under 1918 
and 1921 Acts.—Ajax Enameling & Foundry Co. v. Commissioner (Board of 
Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1992, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


STATE TAX: Deduction: Transfer Previously Taxed: Property Acquired in 
4 Exchange: Decision of Court.—Where securities received by a decedent as 
, share of the estate of a prior decedent are converted into cash and subse- 
quently other securities of substantially the same walue are purchased, the se- 
eurities so purchased aye not acquired in exchange for property so received 
within the meaning of Section 403 (a) (2) of the Revenue Act of 1918 and 
therefore their value may not be deducted from the value of the gross estate 
of the decedent.—Full text of Treaswy Decision based on U. S. v. Elmer E. 


Rodenbough, District Court, 


Eastern District of Pennsylvania (The United 


States Daily, Yearly Index Page 1750, Volume II). T. D. 4088. 


NVESTED CAPITAL: See. 331, 1918 Act: Evidence—Commissioner’s de- 
termination that Sec. 331 of 1918 Act is applicable in computation of in- 


vested capital not disturbed due to lack of evidence where taxpayer acquired 
certain properties for cash and capital stock subsequent to March 3, 1917.— 


Giant Tire & Rubber Co. v. 
Page 1992, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index 


LEOM ARGARINE: Cooking Compounds.—Effective date of Treasury Deci- 

sion 4006 amending paragraph (b) of section 40, Regulations 9 (2 evised 
August, 1925), relative to oleomargarine, etc., extended—Treasury Decision, 
l. D. 4085.—Yearly Index Page 1992, Col. 5 (Volume II), 


PROHIBITION: Changes in Administrative Districts.—Treasury Decision 11, 
effecting changes in administrative districts, promulgated—Treasury De- 
cision, T. D. 11.—Yearly Index Page 1992, Col. 5 (Wolume Il). 


ETURNS: Consolidated: Errors: Sec. 1812, 1921 Act—Fact that taxes of 
one member of consolidated group have been settled upon erroneous sepa- 
rate basis wnder Sec. 1312, 1921 Act, held cannot mean that “proportion’’ to be 
assessed upon other respective affiliated corporations must be likewise errone- 


ously determined and assessed. 


If status of affiliation exists, the mandatory 


' provision that tax be computed on basis of consolidated return becomes op- 
erative—G. C. M. 2189—Yearly Index Page 1992, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


No wnpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent 


in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


{nternal Revenue. 


a a 


| Firms Are Affiliated 


OQleomargarine Tax 
Date Is Extended 


Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue Orders Three Months’ 
Extension of Time. 


TREASURY DECISION 4085. OFFICE OF 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The effective date of Treasury decision 
4006 relative to oleomargarine, etc., has 
been extended. . The full text of the or- 
der follows: 

To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
others concerned: Inorder to extend for 
a period of three months the «effective 
date of the amendnment to paragraph 
(b) of section 40 of Regulations 9 (re- 
vised August, 1925), relative to the tax 
on oleomargarine and other substances, 
the last paragraph of T. D. 4006 _ is 
amended to read as follows: 

The provisions of this Treasury de- 
cision will take effect on January 1, 1928. 

D. H. BLAIR, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Approved ‘August 31, 1927: 
OGDEN L. MILLS, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


Prohibition Districts 
Changed by Decree 


Denver and Helena Are Head. 
quarters for Districts 
18 and 19. 


TREASURY DECISION. TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT. OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF 
PROHIBITION - 

A Treasury decision receatly promul- 
gated effects certain changes in admin- 
strative districts. The full text of the 
decision follows: 

To officers amd employes of the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition and others concerned: 

The following changes in prohibition 
administrative districts will become ef- 
fective at the beginning of business 
September 1. 1927. 

Prohibtion administrative district No. 
18 will consist of the States of New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming, with 
headquarters of the administrator at 
Denver, Colo. 

Prohibition administrative district No, 
19 will consist of the States of Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana, with headquarters 
of the administrator at Helena, Mont. 

J.M. DORAN, 
Commissioner of Prohibition. 
Approved Augrust 27, 1927: 
SEYMOUR LOWMAN, 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
of those properties by fire in 1918. The 
basis of $26,500 used by the respondent, 
as the result of which he determined .a 
profit in excess Of $6,000 is erroneous. 

Petitioner alleges error in respondent’s 
rejection of the comparatives which. it 
suggested for the purpose of determin- 
ing the profits taxes under section 328 
of the Revenue_ Act of 1918. Petitioner 
did not prove the allegation; nor did it 
show what comparatives were used by 
respondent, or that the comparatives 
used were not such as contemplated by 
the statute; nor has it succeeded in prov- 
ing that the commparatives which it sug- 
gested are proper. 

Judgment will be entered on 15 
notice under Rule 50, 

September 6, 1927, 


. 
days’ 





If Operated as Unit 


Officers and Stockholders of 
Both Companies Identical; 
Claim Is Allowed. 


AJAX ENAMELING & FoUNDRY COMPANY 
Vv. COMMISSIONER OF INTERN AL REVE- 
NUE, BOARD oF Tax APPEALS, No. 7343. 
Upon the theory that the companies in 

question operated as an economic unit, 

affiliation was granted by the’ Board of 

Tax Appeals to the petitioner herein un- 

der the 1918 and 1921 Revenue Acts. 

F. H. Wurzer for the petitioner and J. 
Harry Byrne for the Commissioner. 

The findings ot fact follow: 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is a 
Michigan corporation. It was organized 
in 1913 as the A-B Enameling & Foun- 
dry Company and operated under that 
name untii 1916 when it was changed to 
the Ajax FExnameling & Foundry Con- 
pany. 


The otfganization of the petitioner was | 


conceived by the A-B Stove Company 
and had its inception in a resolution 
adopted at a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Stove Company. All of the in- 
corporators of the petitioner were stock- 
holders of the Stove Company. 
Organized To Supply Parts. 

The petitioner was organized for the 
purpose of making and selling to the 
A-B Stove Company castings and en- 
ameled parts and during the period of 
its existence, including the taxable 
years, it made all the castings and por- 
celain and enameled parts used _ in the 
Stove Company stoves, 

The petitioner did some 
others than the Stove Company, but by 
agreement between the petitioner and 
the Stove Company the work done for 
the latter received precedence over that 
of others. Occasionally employes of the 
Stove Company were loaned to the peti- 
tioner and in such cases a charge was 
made against the petitioner for the serv- 
ices of the employes. The office of the 
petitioner was in thabof the Stove Com- 
pany, but separate books were kept for 
each company. 

During the taxable years the positions 
of president, vice president, and _ secre- 
tary-treasurer of both companies were 
held, respectively, by F. K. Berry, John 
T. Woodhouse, and P. C. De Vol. The 
president and secretary received nominal 
salaries from the petitioner and drew 
their principal salaries from the Stove 
Company. Each company had an execu- 
tive committee composed of the same 
persons. 

Companies Were Affiliated. 

The stockholders’ and directors’ meet- 
ings of both companies were held in the 
offices of the Stove Company. — At the 
annual stockholders’ meetings in Janvu- 
ary of each year some of the stockholders 
were represented by proxies. There 
was never any dissenting vote cast by 
the minority stockholders, 

In January, 1922, the petitioner was 
dissolved and its assets were taken over 
by the A-B Company. 

Petitioner and the A-B Stove Company 
were affiliated within the meaning of the 
Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 during 
the years 1920 and 1921. 

Judgment will be entéred on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50, 

Considered by Sternhagen and Green, 

September 6, 192 


Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published September 138, 1927. 


*John Polachek, Petitioner, v. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 7678. 

The amortization provision must be 
construed to preserve its national signi- 
ficance, whatever may be the result of 
such construction locally for a single 
year upon a single taxpayer. 

The amortization provision is allevia- 
tive and, so far as consistent with its 
broad purpose, it should be specifically 
applied liberally. 

The amortization deduction is an ex- 
traordinary one growing ov1t of the war, 
and, unlike the deductions for exhaustion, 
obsolescence or loss, is unrelated to the 
normal determination of net income. 

The amortization deduction was pro- 
vided, not as an essential factor in the 
determination of income, but as a method 
of reducing tax, and to relieve the tax- 
payer from an unbalanced war-time in- 
vestment. It should reasonably be di- 
rected against the burdens of war taxa- > 
tion. 

The word “reasonable’ in the ul 
zation provision is elastic, but it implies 
a relation between the broad purpose of 
the act and its specific application, and 
must be construed to promote the intend- 
ment of the provision. 

The word “amortize,” although it may 
ordinarily connote a period of years, does 
| not require that the deduction be in any 
case spread over more than one year if 
this is not in consonance with the statu- 
tory intendment. 
| Where the petitioner erected a building 

during 1918 for war purposes, but the 
building was never used for the produt- 
tion of articles contributing to the prose- 
cution of war, all orders for such arti- 
cles having been canceled immediately 
after the signing of the Armistice in 
November, 1918, held, the amortization 
| deduction was properly confined to that 
year, although the amortizable cost was 
greater than the income against which 
it was applied. e 
*Mrs. H. A. Allen, Petitioner, v. Com- 

missioner. H. A. Allen v. Commis- 
sioner. Mrs, W. N. Maer v. Commis- 
sioner. W.N. Maer v. Commissioner, 

W., W. Silk and Mrs. W. W. Silk v. 

Commissioner. W. T. Willis and Mrs. 

W. T. Willis v. Commissioner. Docket 

Nos. 7289, 7290, 7854, 7855, 10864, 

15679. 

(1) Where three members of a part- 
nership composed of a larger number of 
members, without the knowledge of the 





other members filed articles of incorpora- 
tion for the purpose of incorporating a 
part of the business of the partnership 
and proceeded to do business without the 





work for | 


consent of the other partners and with- 
out subscribed or paid-in capital stock 
and without directors or officers and car- 
ried on either with the funds of the part- 
nership or on borrowed money, and where 
in three months articles of dissolution 
were filed and thereupon the partnership 
came into possession of all its assets and 
paid or assumed all its liabilities, held, 
that the partnership was not in receipt 
of a liquidating dividend. 

(2) Discovery value determined. 

(3) Rate of depreciation on tank cars 
and an oil refinery determined. 

(4) Amount paid by a_ partnership 
which was employing non-union labor to 
an association organized to protect such 
employers against what they conceived 
to be the danger of union labor is de- 
ductible as an ordinary business expense. 

(5) The Board of Tax Appeals is 
without jurisdiction to revise a deter- 
mination by the Commissioner of an 
overassessment, 

*Lafayette-South Side Bank, Petitioner, 
v. Commissioner. Docket Nos. 4858, 
7831. 

1. The evidence in these proceedings is 
insufficient’ to show that control existed 
‘ on the part of the petitioner sufficient to 
warrant affiliation during the period of 
liquidation of two other corporations the 
assets of which had been partially taken 
over by the petitioner. 

2. Where stock is specifically issued 
for tangible assets and by the same 
agreement good will is to be turned 
over to the same corporation without 
an issuance of stock or the payment 
of any other consideration therefor, ¥ 
principle laid down in St. Louis Sere 
Co., 2 B. T.\A. 649, whereby an allo- 
cation of the stock between tangibles 
and intangibles was permitted is not 
applicable. 
| Paid in surplus on intangibles denied, 
*Warren Reilly, Petitioner, v. Commis- 

sioner. Docket No. 5380. 

Petitioner is entitled to return its in- 
come from installment sales. by the use 
of the installment method as prescribed 
by subdivision (d) of section 212 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 

*Mary D. Moore Holifield, Petitioner, v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 10089. 

A minor has the right to deduct from 
her gross income amounts used by her 
guardian to reimburse a third person 
who had paid claims of a former guard- 
ian, and an executrix who, under the law 
of Texas, had the management of her 
estate. : 

*R. Hoe & Company, Incorporated, Pee 
titioner, v. Commissioner. Docket No, 
7216. 

1. Amounts received by petitioner in 
1919 under agreements with the Navy 
Department cancelling war-supply cone 
tracts are taxable under Section 301 
(c) of the Revenue Act of 1918 as in- 
come from Government contracts, 

2. Value of patents determined. 
Franklin Mills, Petitioner, v. Commise 

sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket No, 

11423. 

1. The cost of repairing a drive belt 
was a proper deduction from under See. 
tion 213(a)(1). 

2. Payments made to a-hospital, upon 
condition that the employes of petitioner 
shall receive hospital service at less than 
the .prevailing rates, are deductible as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses. 

8. Where the market for finished 
goods is abnormal at date of in- 
| ventory, the market reflected by sales 
| of one-half the inventory within a short 
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Commerce 


Duty on Antipasto 
Is Affirmed Over 
Shippers’ Protest 


United States Customs Court 
Rules That Assessment of 
30 Per Cent Ad Valo- 


rem Is Correct. 


New York, September 13.—Overruling 
a protest of the International Forward- 
ing Company, of Chicago, the United 
States Customs Court concludes that 
certain imported merchandise described 
as antipasto was correctly assessed at 
30 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
720, act of 1922. In fixing this duty, 
Judge Brown followed T. D. 40665. The 
plaintiffs contended that the merchandise 
had not been correctly assessed, but was 

‘iable directly or per force the pro- 
won of paragraph 1460, or at 1% 
cents per pound or 2% cents per pound 
under paragraph 718, or at 25 per cent 
under paragraph 720. 

At the trial of the case a sample of 
the goods was submitted in evidence and 
verified by the examiner. At the re- 
quest of counsel the sample was ordered 
analyzed by the chemist at New York 
to ascertain the component material and 
such report to be admitted, when re- 


ceived, in evidence, each party bound | 


thereby. 
Result of Analysis. 

The result of the analysis was as fol- 
lows: Vegetables, including olives, 
onions, pickles, pieces of artichokes and 
mushrooms, 60 per cent; fish, 17 per 
cent; oil, 1.2 per cent; vinegar, etc., 
by difference, 21.8 per cent. There was 
no evidence of added oil. In comment- 
ing upon this result, Judge Brown 
writes: 

“Although the oil here is very small, 
1 2-10 per cent of the whole, which is 
about 5 per cent of the liquid sauce, 
vinegar, etc, we think it comes within 
the principle of Judge Montgomery’s 
holdings in T. D. 35175 (5 Ct. Cust. 
Appls. 527). Judgment will therefore 
issue overruling the protest.” (Pro- 
test No. 97464-G-70938). 


A Ruling on Carpets. 


Overruling protests of W. & J. Sloane 
and John Breuner & Company, of San 
Francisco, Judge Brown of the United 
States Customs Court finds that Chenille 
and Axminister carpets and rugs were 
correctly taxed at 55 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1116, act of 1922. Claim 
was made for duty at only 30 per cent 
under paragraph 1117 as floor coverings 
of wool. Judge Brown points out that. no 
evidence was introduced by the mer- 
chants in support of the claim for the 
lower tariff rate. (Protests Nos, 148537- 
G-32755, etc.) 

Duty on Wool Cloth. 

Samples of wool cloth, imported by 
Milbank, Leaman & Company, were re- 
turned for duty at 45 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1109, act of 1922. Judge Brown, in 
a decision just announced, following T. D. 
41693, holds that duty should have been 
taken at only 50 per cent ad valorem, as 
@ manufacture of wool, under paragraph 
1119. (Protest No. 210733-G-242-27.) 

Containers for candy made from wool 
pile fabrics and other materials, pile 
fabrics chief value, are now taxable un- 
der paragraph 1414, the toy paragraph at 
70 per cent ad valorem, the United States 
Customs Court rules in sustaining pro- 
tests of the Strauss-Eckardt Company. 
On entry, these articles were assessed at 
40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem,under paragraph 1110, act of 
1922. Judge Brown writes the court’s 
findings. (Protests Nos. 214846-G-4776- 
27, etc.) 7 
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Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published September 13, 1927. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

period from end of fiscal year, may be 

used for inventory purposes. 

DeVer H. Warner, Trustee for Ira F. 
Warner and for Unascertained Bene- 
ficiaries, Estate of I. DeVer Warner, 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. 
No. 11193. 

Where a testator by his will created 
two trusts, one to raise funds to pay an 
annuity and a second for the benefit of 


’ a minor child, and where the only inter- | 
ést of the second trust in the first trust | 


was the right to share in any surplus 


income and upon certain contingencies | 


to come into possession of a portion of 
its corpus, held, that the trust for the 
benefit of the minor child is not entitled 


to take as a deduction a capital loss in- | 
| 889, for 1925, and of 5.2 per cent as com- 
Peti- | 


curred by the other trust. 

Great Western Fuel Company, 
tioner, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
11904, 

The right to lease certain haulage 


ways, held to be of no value on March | 


1, 1913. 


Decisions marked (*) have been des- 


ignated by the Board of Tax Appeals as | 


involving new principles and will be 


printed in full text in this or subsequent | 


dssues. Subscribers who are interested 


in any decision not so designated should | 


write to the Inquiry Division, The 


United States Daily. 


Turkey Revises Rules 
On Shipments of Goods 


New provisions respecting consular in- 
voices and certificates of origin for ship- 
ments to Turkey were announced by the 
Foreign Tariffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in a statement Sep- 
tember 13 as follows: 

All consular invoices and certificates 
of origin, covering shipments made to 
Turkey must now be visaed by the Con- 
sul General of Turkey at New York, re- 
gardless of the location of the city or 
port from which such shipments are 
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Foreign Trade 


Air Service Between Finland 
And Latwia Is Inaugurated 


Inauguration of a new alr service be- 
tween Helsingfors and Riga, connecting 
with Moscow and Berlin routes, is re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce 
by the acting Commercial Attache at 
Helsingfors, Frederick B. Lyon. 

Following is the full text of the report: 

A direct air service between Helsing- 
fors, Finland and Riga, Latvia, was re- 
cently opened. There is one four-pas- 
senger Junker hydroplane that leaves 
Helsingfors daily (except Sundays) at 
6:40 a. m. and arrives in Riga at 10 
a. m. The plane from Riga leaves at 
12:20 p. m. and reaches Helsingfors at 
3:40 p. m. 


This trip costs 850 Finnish marks (the | 
present value of the mark is about 2% | 


cents). A passenger is permitted to 
earry 15 kilograms of baggage free of 
charge, but baggage in excess of that 
weight is charged at the rate of 10 Fin- 
nish marks per kilo. 

The plane from Finland connects with 
the service from and to Moscow and 
Berlin. One can now leave Helsingfors 
in the morning and reach Berlin the 
same evening; the same applies to 
Moscow. One can leave Helsingfors at 
3 p. m. and arrive in Paris the following 
day at 7 p. m. 


For Electrical Goods 


Increasing Tendency Reported 
in Use of American Quality 
Merchandise. 


Peru presents a growing market for 
American electrical goods, according to 
a bulletin (Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 508) issued by the Department of 
Commerce September 13. It was pre- 
pared in its Electrical Equipment Divi- 
sion. In connection with the bulletin, 
the following statement was issued by 
the Department: 


Exports of American electrical goods | 


to! Peru increased about 65 per cent dur- 
ing the past three years, a trade bulle- 
tin issued today by-the Electrical Equip- 


ment Division of the Commerce Depart- | 


ment reveals. In 1926 our total ship- 
ments of electrical apparatus to the Pe- 
ruvian market had a value of approxi- 
mately $700,000 as compared with 
$420,000 in 1924. 

Peruvian statistics for 1925, the latest 
available, show that in that year total 
imports of all classes of electrical goods 
were valued at $1,500,000. The United 
States ranked first as a supplier, Ameri- 
can-made apparatus accounting for 
$530,000; Germany was second with 
$414,000 while the United Kingdom was 
third with $247,000. All three countries 
made gains in 1926 over the previous 
year, Germany showing the largest in- 
crease. 

Although Peru is a relatively unim- 
portant market for electrical equipment 
at the present time, it is encouraging.to 
note that there is a growing tendency 
toward the use of quality merchandise 
in the electrical field. This is certain 
to benefit American exporters of these 
materials, as American competition in 
this trade is entirely on a quality basis, 
there being little attempt to compete 
with European prices. While price is 
still an important factor, it is stated 
by Peruvian dealers that when European 
articles are used it is only because of 
the lower cost, all other factors being 
favorable to the American product. 


Brick and Tile Lead 
All Clay Products 


Value of Pottery Production 
Exceeds $100,000,000 States 


Department of Commerce. 


Production of clay products and non- 
clay refractories in 1926 amounted to 
nearly a half billion dollars, according 
to a canvass of the industry just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of the Census of 
the Department of Commerce. Brick, 
tile and other clay products except pot- 
tery made up more than half this pro- 


duction value, with pottery production | 
| exceeding $100,000,000, the statement on 


the census issued September 13 shows. 
The full text of the statement follows: 
The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data collected 
at the annual canvass made in 1927, the 
establishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of clay products and nonolay re- 
fractories reported, for 1926, a total out- 
put valued at $459,049,470, an increase of 
2.6 per cent as compared with $447,603,- 


pared with $436,064,290 for 1924. 

The value of clay products and’ non- 
clay refractories for 1926 is made up as 
follows: Brick, tile, and other clay prod- 
ucts except pottery, $317,953,545; pot- 


| tery, $116,488,308; nonclay refractories, 
| $24,505,519. These values represent .in- 


creases of 1 per cent, 4 per cent, and 
20.3 per cent, respectively, as compared 


with the corresponding values for 1925. | 


Of the 2,391 establishments classified 
in these industries for 1926, 381 were lo- 


cated in Ohio, 329 in Pennslvania, 145 in ! 


Illinois, 127 in New Jersey, 125 in New 
York, 106 in California, 95 in Indiana, 


76 in North Carolina, 70 in Texas, 66 in | 


Missouri, 51 in Iowa, and the remaining 
820 in 38 other States and the District 
of Columbia. In 1925 these industries were 
represented by 2,415 establishments, the 
decrease to 2,391 in 1926 being the net 
result of a gain of 124 establishments 
and a loss of 148. Of the establishments 
lost to the industry, 53 were reported 
as out of business and 95 as idle. 


made, according to Djelal Bey, Consul 
General of Turkey at New York. 

Consular invoices or certificates of 
origin which do not bear the visa of the 
New York consul will not be accepted by 
the Turkish customs authorities, 
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Crews of Dredges and Sand Barges 
Ruled Not to Be in Maritime Employment 


Employes’ Compensation Commission Passes Upon Ap- 
plication of Longshoremen’s Compensation Act. 


The crews of dredges and barges in 
sand and gravel dredging operations 
and employes operating stationary winch 
engines upon floats alongside of or at- 
tached to sand and gravel docks in con- 
nection with unloading operations are 
not covered by the Longshoremen’s and 
Workers’ Compensation Act, it is held 
by the United States Employes Compen- 
sation Commission in a ruling involving 
employes in such’operations in the Ohio 
River. It was held, however, that la- 
borers not members of the crew assisting 
in unloading sand and gravel barges are 
in maritime employment within the 
meaning of the Act while working on 
the .dredges or barges. 

The ruling, in full text, follows: 

The question submitted pertains to the 
employes of companies engaged in sand 
and gravel operations in the Ohio River, 
described as follows: 

A dredge, in charge of a boss with an 
engineer and laborers who act as the 
crew of the dredge and also as laborers 
in taking out sand and gravel, is fitted 
with machinery which operates an end- 
less chain series of buckets that take 
the sand out of the river and empties it 
into barges. In some cases the master 
and crew of the dredge are furnished liv- 
ing quarters thereon during operating 
periods; in other cases they remain 
ashore except when at work. 


Steel Crane Performs 


Most of Unloading 
After being loaded the barges are 
towed by steamer to the point of unload- 
ing. The main part of the unloading 
operation is performed by a steel bridge 
crane built upon the shore with a steam 
| shovel that takes the sand from the 
barges and transfers it to conveyors that 
| 





carry it to the sand piles. Certain labor- 
ers work on the barges scooping up the 
sand the steam shovel cannot reach. 
While a barge is being unloaded a man, 
stationed ona floating pumpboat tied up 
to the bank, operates a winch engine to 


Navy Asks for Bids 


On Hawaiian Contracts 


| Advertisement for Pearl Harbor 
| Construction Includes 
Five Buildings. 


Sealed bids for general construction 
work at the Naval Operating Base at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, have been invited 
by the Bureau of Yards and Docks of 
the Department of the Navy and will be 
opened November 23, according to the 
advertisement for bids just made public 
by the Bureau. 

The full text of the advertisement for 
bids follows: 

Sealed bids, indorsed “Bids for Build- 
ings, Specification No. 5407,” -will be re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 
until 11 o’clock a. m., November 23, 1927, 
and then and there publicly opened, for 
| the following work at the Naval Operat- 
ing Base (Submitting Base), Pearl Har- 
bor; 7. H. 


Part I.—General construction of five | 


buildings including plain and reinforced 
concrete, concrete piles, steel sash and 


doors, steel and iron work, roofing and | 
sheet metal work, metal lathing and stud- | 


ding, plastering, carpentry and joinery, 
and slate work, 

Part II.—Plumbing, sewerage and wa- 
ter systems, and steam and oil distribu- 
tion. 

Part III.—Electric lighting and power 
systems and telephone conduits. Spec- 
ification No. 5407 and accompanying 
drawings may be obtained on application 
to the Bureau to the Commandant, 
Naval Operating Base, Pearl Harbor, T. 
H., or to the Commandant, Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif. 

Deposits of checks or postal money or- 
ders payable to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, is required as se- 
curity for the safe return of the draw- 
ings and specification in the following 
amounts: Part 1—$40, Part II—$30, 
— III—$10, and complete (all parts) 
—$50. 

P. L. Reed, Acting Chief of Bureau, 
august 17, 1927, 








move the barge along as the shovel takes 
out the sand. Another man igs employed 
on a float below to catch the empty 
barge and place it in the empty landing. 

Section 2 (3) of the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
reads: 


“The term ‘employe’ does not. include 
a master or member of a crew of any 
vessel, nor any person engaged by the 
master to load or unload or repair any 
small vessel under 18 tons net.” 

At no time, regardless of what work 
he may be doing, does the master or 
any member of the crew of a vessel come 
under the provisions of the Act. 

In the case of De Gaetano v. Merritt 
& Chapman Co. 196 N. Y. Supp., 573, 
is was held that a diver, on a scow equip- 
ped with derrick, hoisting engine, and air 
compressor to furnish air to divers, but 
without means of self-propulsion, was a 
member of the crew of a vessel and “en- 
gaged in the very service for which the 
vessel was equipped and operated.” The 
eight hour day cases reported in 206 
U. S., 246, held that cranemen, assistant 
cranemen, and scowmen working on 
dredges and the scows used in connection 
with dredging operations were seamen 
and not laborers or mechanics under the 
eight hour law. 


Employes Are Ruled 
To Be Part of Crew 


In the present case the employes regu- | 


larly working on the dredges or sand 
barges are a part of the crew thereof 
and the stationary engineer working on 
each float must be considered also as a 
member of the crew thereof. 

The only persons engaged in the sand 
and gravel operations described herein, 
who are covered by the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 
are those employes (not members of the 
crew) who are employed to work on the 
barges and assist in the unloading 
thereof. Other operators may do the work 
in a different manner’ and may have 


other classes of employes subject to the, 


Act. 

In its work of administering said Act 
the United States Employes’ Compensa- 
tion/ Commission will take no action at 
this time against employers of men serv- 
ing on said sand and gravel dredges and 
herein considered as exempt from the 
law, if such employers decide not to 
cover by insurance or by self-insurance 
such liability as they may have under 
the Act for injuries to these employes. 


Many Film Theaters 
Projected in Europe 


Construction Planned in Eng- 
land, Germany, Sweden, Ru- 
mania, Austria and Finland. 


Various European cities are plan- 
ning this year the erection of about 150 
theaters which will have an aggregate 
seating capacity of 200,000, the Mo- 
tion Picture Division, Department of 
Commerce, points out in a report Sep- 
tember 13. 

The full text of the report proceeds: 

Building is going on rapidly in Great 
Britain and Germany particularly. About 
80 new theaters are reported planned by 
German cities. Great Britain proposes 
construction of 20 theaters with a ca- 
pacity of 50,000 people. 


The average seating of the British | 


theater will be 2,500 while sume will go 
as high as 3,500. This is another indi- 
cation of the de luxe type theater sup- 
planting the smaller theater. 

In Sweden, according to available ad- 
vices, about 16 theaters will be built this 
year. Rumania proposes the construc- 
tion of 11 new theaters in 1927; three 
of these theaters are scheduled for 
Bucharest, th- capital, each house seat- 
ing over 1,000 each; 4 are expencetd to 
be built in. Transylvania, and the remain- 
ing number to be scattered in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

In Austria provincial authorities ad- 
vise that licenses for the construction of 
eight theaters have been isued; and that 
three more are under advisement. These 
are for small houses probably not seat- 
ing overe 400 people each. Finland will 
construct four new theaters in 1927, each 


+ seating about 1,500 people, 





Volume of retail sales in August, 1927, by Federal Reserve districts compared with that of the same month a year 
ago based on preliminary statistics compiled and reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


France and Haiti Ratify 
Commercial Agreement 


The commercial agreement between 
France and Haiti, which carries with it 
tariff concessions, has been approved and 
ratified by both parties, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just been advised 
by the Office of the Commercial Attache 
at Paris. 


The full text of his report follows: 

The commercial agreement of July 29, 
1926, between France and Haiti was ap- 
proved by the French Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies early this summer, and 
ratifications were exchanged at Port au 
Prince on June 6, 1927. 


By virtue of this agreement, the prin- 
cipal Haitian exports are accorded the 
benefits of the minimum French tariff 
rates in return for a reduction of one- 
third in the Haitian import duties on 
certain French products such as wines, 
liqueurs, pharmaceutical specialties, per- 
fumery, toilet preparations, bicycles, and 
religious articles. 


The mutual concessions embodied in 
this convention were placed into opera- 
tion as of July 28, 1926, by a modus- 
vivendi agreement between France and 
Haiti. The convention will continue in 
operation until July 29, 1929, on which 
date it will automatically terminate un- 
less renewed by the contracting parties 
within six months of its expiration. 

[The United States receives most- 
favored-nation treatment in Haiti by 
virtue of a commercial agreement con- 
cluded on July 8 and effective on October 
1, 1926. France does not accord most- 
favored-nation treatment in customs mat- 
ters to the United States.] 
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Spain Cancels Export 


Duty on Cork Waste | 


The Spanish export duty 
waste, shavings and dust was cancelled 
recently by a royal decree, the Consul 
General at Barcelona, Nathaniel D. Stew- 
art, has reported to the Department of 
Commerce. The former export duty on 
these products was 5 pesetas per metric 
ton. ° 


Record Set in Output 


‘Production in 1926 Ex- 
ceeded 1925, Next High- 
est Year, by 2 Per Cent. 


A record in the production of port- 
land cement in the United States was 
established in 1926 when the total out- 
put was 164,530,170-barrels, according to 
figut%es made public on September 13 by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

A record was also set in the quantity 
of stocks of portland cement at the mills, 
the total on December 31 amounting to 
20,679,253 barrels, or about 13 per cent 
increase over that at the corresponding 
date in 1925. { . 

The full text of the summary of pro- 
duction of portland cement in 1926 is- 
sued by the Bureau of Mines follows: 

Statistics relating to the portland ce- 
ment industry in 1926 compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, from the final returns of the pro- 
ducers for the year, confirm the esti- 
mates published by the Bureau of Mines 
early in January, 1927. 

Exceeded 1925 by 2 Per Cent. 

Production of portland cement in 1926 
—164,530,170 barrels—was the largest 
quantity manufactured thus far in any 
year, exceeding that in 1925, the next 
highest year in production, by 2 per cent. 

Shipments of Portland cement from 
mills in 1926 amounted to 162,187,090 
barrels, valued at $277,965,472, an in- 
crease of 3 per cent in quantity and a 
decrease of 0.2 per cent in gross value. 
The average factory price per barrel 
in bulk in 1926 was $1.71, a decrease of 
6 cents per barrel as compared with 
1925, 

Stocks at the mills also increased, 
reaching a total of 20,679,253 barrels on 
December 31, 1926, the greatest at the 
end of any year during which official 
records of stocks have been kept. They 
were about 13 per cent higher than at 
the end of 1925. 

From the reports of the producers 
showing mill shipments of portland ce- 
ment into the various States estimates 
of per capita consumption have been 
compiled. These are at best but 
approximations as they represent only 
the records of mill shipments into 
States; they do not include the im- 
ports, which would increase the con- 
sumption in certain States near. the 








Canadian border and the seaboard, nor | 


do they make allowance for. a variable 
but considerable stock of cement at all 
| times in transit, in warehouses at dis- 
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Motion Pictures 
‘American Projectors 
- For Motion Pictures 


| Win Foreign Market 


Japan Buys Greatest Num- 
ber, Canada, Second; Ship- 
ments to United King- 
dom of Higher Value. 


The United States exported’ motion- 
picture projectors valued at $285,251 in 
the first half of 1927. Japan, Canada 
and the United Kingdom were the best 
markets for this commodity. , 

The full text of a report of the trade 
by the Motion Picture Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, follows: 

Exports of motion picthre projectors 
from the United States during the first 
six months of 1927 totaled 1,420, valued 
at $285,251, a gain of 446 from the 974 
projectors valued at $272,559 exported 
during the same period of 1926. 

Japan was the best market, buying 284 
projectors with a value of $38,128 as 
compared to 29 projectors valued at $11,- 
798 in 1926. Canada was second, buying 
235 projectors valued at $41,912 as 
against 247 projectors with a value of 
$38,166 in 1926. 

Third leading market is the United 
Kingdom which shows a gain of 57 pro- 
jectors over 1926, importing 179 pro- 
jectors valued at $42,781 as against 122 
projectors. valued at $44,589 in 1926. 
From point of revenue the United King- 
dom still remains our best market. 

During the entire year of 1926 there 
were but 1943 projectors of all &inds ex- 
ported. According to the first six months 
exports for 1927, which totaled 1,420 
projectors, total exports for 1927 may 
reach 2,500 projectors. 





tributing points, and waiting use at jobs. 
140 Active Plants. 


The commercial capacity for produc- 
| tion of finished Portland cement of the 
| 140 plants active at the end of 1926 is 
estimated at 204,400,000 barrels. This 
total includes besides increased capacity 
due to extensions and improvements at 
old plants approximately 3,500,000 bar- 
rels capacity for finished portland ce- 
ment of three new plants that began 
operating during the year and are lo- 
cated as follows: One each in California, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


| The total production for the year 1926 
| was 80.5 per cent of the indicated capac- 
ity at the close of the year. The cor- 
responding figure for 1925 was 83.5 per 


; cent, 

A summary of the monthly estimates 
of output of portland cement in 1926, 
| compiled from the monthly reports of 
| producers, was published early in Jan- 





uary, 1927, by the. Bureau of Mines. 
These estimates, which indicated a pro- 
duction of 164,057,000 barrels and ship- 
ments of about 161,781,000 barrels, were 
within 0.3 per cent each of the final fig- 

ures for 1926. 
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It ruins romance 


Do you ever come face 
to face with a real case 
of Halitosis (unpleas- 


ant breath)? Can 


imagine yourself mar- 
ried to a person offend- 
ing this way? Halitosis 
is the unforgivable 
social offence,and don’t 
fool yourself by think- 
ing you never have it. 

The insidious thing about it is 
that you yourself never can tell. 
The one way to avoid such offence 


vA} 
Had Halitosis 
1 20 hotel clerks, 40 


of them in the . 
better class hotels, say 
that nearly every third 
person inquiring for a 
roomhas Halitosis. Who 
shouldknowbetterthan 
they? 


Face to face evidence 


with 


you 
mov 


is to rinse the mouth 


Listerine, the safe 


antiseptic. 
Immediately it re- 


es every unpleas- 


ant odor—even a pow- 
erful one like that of 
the onion. 

Keep a bottle handy 
in home and office. 
Send for our free book 
of etiquette. Address Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., Dept. G-4, 2101 
Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


FALL IN LINE! 


Millions are switching to Lister- 
ine Tooth Paste because it cleans 
teeth whiter and in quicker time 
than ever before. We'll 
you'll like it. Large tube 


—the safe antiseptic 


gS | 
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ii Patents 


Product Used to Hold 
~ Fluid Under Pressure 


“Grants for Process and Article 
+» Are Held Not to Constitute 
'* »* Double-Patenting. 


an —— 
_Futten CoMPANY V. JANESVILLE LABOR- 


ATORIES, INC., AND EpGAR J. LEACH. 
Nos. 3749 AND 3750. CircuIT CouRT 
OP APPEALS, SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 

The plaintiff's process patent was 
found to be valid and infringed, its val- 
idity not being impaired by an earlier 
granted patent for a product of the 
process. e! 

The Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
the decree of the’ District Court, and 
gave the opinion of the lower court in a 
marginal note. The opinion of the Cir- 

cuit Court of Appeals by Judge Al- 
schuler was concurred in by Judges 
Evans and Page. Both opinions follow: 


Opinion of Circuit Court of Appeals: | 
Defendants below appeal from decree | 
| rugated metal walls, consisting in form- 
| ing a thin walled tube, forcing the metal } 
to Fulton, and all but claim 1 infringed. | 


finding valid claims 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of 
U. S. Patent No. 971838. October 4, 1910, 


The Fulton Company appeals from so 
much of same decree as finds claim 1 not 
infringed, and defendants below not 
guilty of unfair competitien. 

Judge Luse, before whom the cause 
was heard in the District Court, ren- 
dered an opinion therein which appears 
following the opinion of the higher 
court. The facts are there sufficiently 
stated. 

In th® briefs and oral argument hei 
for’ defendants below the defense of 
double patenting is mainly relied on to 
defeat the patent. The contention is 
that U. S. Patent No. 947229 to same 


inventor, antedating by several months | 
the patent in issue, is for the same in- | 


vent. on. 
Patent in Suit 
Is for a Process 


he patent in suit is for a process, and | 


the earlier patent purports upon its face 
to be for a product. But it is contended 


that the earlier patent is, in fact, for a 
process, and the same process as the | 


other, and that the later patent is there- 
fore void. 
Court does not deal specificaily with this 
contention. 

The product patent shows a structure 
which, while produced as there specified, 
and substantially as described in the 
process patent, is distinctive in that it 
describes a product having an increased 
toughness and resiliency at specified 
locations, needless here to be specifically 
considered, since that patent is not here 
in issue. It is narrowly limited, and pre- 
sumably was not-deemed to have been 
infringed, else it would also have been 
sued upon, as was the case in Fulton Co. 
v. Bishop & Babcock Co., 17 Fed. (2d) 
999, where both of the patents were 
sued upon, and the District Court found 
the product patent not infringed, but all 
of the claims of the process patent valid 
and infringed—that decree being af- 
firmed in the Sixth C. C. A., Fulton Co. 
v. Bishop & Babcock Co., 17 Fed. (2d) 
1006; 2 U. S. Daily 176 (March 7, 1927). 

One of the conditions upon which a 
patent monopoly is granted is that in the 
application there be made such dis- 
closure as will enable the public to prac- 
tice and to have the beneficial use of the 
invention when the monopoly expires. 
The patent is, therefore, none the less 
for a preduct from the fact alone that it 
discloses how to make it. 

The salutary rule agdinst double pat- 
-enting is directed against the evil of pro- 
longing by subsequent patent the 
monopoly of an earlier grant. But 
where, as here, the later patent was 
separately applied for pursuant to an 
order for division made by the Patent 
Office upon an earlier application, which 
included both product and process, the 
conclusion of double patenting will not 
so readily follow. Aurora Mantle & 
Lamp Co. v. Kaufman, 243 Fed. 911. 


Double-Patenting Charge 


Not Sustained by Facts 

Although the earlier patent indicates 
how the product produced, we are 
Batisficd that that patent does suffici- 
ently indicate the product as in itself an 
invention, as properly to stamp it the 
product patent it purports to be, and 
that the two grants are not, in this re- 
spect, for the same invention, and we 
are well assured that the challenge of 
the patent’s validity on the ground of 
double patenting has not been sustained. 

The contention of defendants below 
‘that they did not follow the process of 
the claims found infringed, and of the 
Fulton Company that defendants below 
did infringe claim 1, and were also guilty 
of unfair competition, were fully and 


is 


properly treated in the District Court | 


opinion, and need not here be further 
discussed; and we agree in its conclusion 
‘that these contentions are not sustain- 
able. 

We are impressed by what the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit 
said in the last paragraph of its opinion 
in Fulton Co. v. Bishop & Babcock Co., 
supra, respecting the matter of reason- 
able royalty; and we suggest that the 
Master investigate, and report, inter 
alia, what during the infringing period 
would have been a reasonable royalty. 

» The decree of the District Court is 
‘affirmed. 
Aug. 30, 1927. 


Opinion of Lower Court 


Included in Decision 
Opinion of District Judge Luse: 
Complainant’s bill filed September 10, 
1928, charges the individual defendant 
Leach, acting as an individual and as an 
officer and in control of the defendant 


4 











corporation and the corporation, with 


using the process of making expansible 
and collapsible tubular metal walls em- 
braced in Fulton patent, number 971838, 
assigréd to plaintiff. The bill also 
charges the defendants with unfair com- 
petition in that defendants have copied 
plaintiff’s process of manufacture and 
imitated the products of plaintiff’s man- 
ufacture’ with the intent and purpose 
successfully carried out of deceiving the 
purchasing public in the purchase of de- 
fendant’s product in place of plaintiff’s 
product. 

The claims of the patent in suit are 
five in number. The fourth claim is 
identical with the second, except that im- 
mediately following the phrase, “consist- 
ing in forming ‘a thin walled metal 
tube,” the phrase “annealing said tube,” 
is inserted. The fifth claim is identical 
with the third, except that the phrase, 
“annealing said tube,” is inserted im- 
mediately following the phrase, “consist- 
ing in forming a thin walled metal tube.” 


| The first three claims of the patent are 


as follows: 
“1. The process of making flexible cor- 


of the tube outward from the saxis of 
the tube to form broad corrugations 


; therein with narrow uncorrugated por- 


tions connecting the broad corrugations, 


; then deepening and narrowing said cor- 
| rugations while subjecting the metal at 
| the bends to a metal rolling operation to 


toughen and temper the metal in said 
curved portions. 


“2- ia ss aki xi - | : 
© process of making flexible cor- | the use of the brace ap art of the illus- 


rugated metal walls, consisting in form- 
ing a thin walled metal tube, forcing the 


extending corrugations while transfer- 
ring into the lateral portions, portions 


| portions to swaging pressure to toughen 


and temper the metal in said curved por- 
tions. 
“3. The process of making flexible cor- 


metal of the wall outward to form broad 
corrugations, leaving narrow uncorru- 


ia | gated connecting portions between the 
The opinion of the District | 


outwardly extending corrugations, re- 


| ducing the radius of curvature of the 


bends of said outwardly extending cor- 
rugations while transferring into the 
lateral portions, portions of said bends, 
and forcing the metal in said narrow un- 
corrugated portions into inwardly pro- 
jecting corrugations, and subjecting the 
curved portions of said first-named bends 
to swaging pressure to toughen and 
temper the metal in said curved por- 
tions.” 


Invention Relates to Processes 
Of Making Resilient Containers 


The/ invention as stated in the specifi- | 


cation relates to processes of making 
flexible crrugated metal walls for col- 
lapsible and expansible vessels, particu- 
larly for the class used for confining 


fluids under pressure and has for its | 


object the production of corrugated 
metal walls of high resilience and of 
great strength and durability and which 


can be collapsed and expanded many |; 


times while confining fluids under pres- 
sure without material injury to the wall. 
The original application filed April 3, 
1907, was a combined application for a 
process and product patent. The patent 


office ordered a division, the examiner | 
| the latter says the verb “to swage” 


saying: 

“Since the article may be made by 
other processes than that claimed, the 
inventions are independent and division 
is accordingly required before further 
action may be taken on the merits.” 

Division resulted accordingly and the 
appligation for the patent in suit was 
filed July 22, 1909, and a patent granted 
October 4, 1910. ‘ 

One of the steps of the patented 
process which is the subject of con- 
troversy between the parties and which 
will be taken up first, is the process of 


| forming the first broad, outwardly ex- 


tending corrugations in which the thin 
metal tube is pressed over a die roll and 


toward the die roll. The shafts upon 
which the two rolls are mounted are 
rotated, with the result that the die roll 


operating upén the interior of the tube | 


presses a portion thereof outwardly in 
the form of an outward corrugation into 
the sinus of the matrix. During this 
operation the expansion brace is located 


| beneath the flange of the matrix roll and, 
as the patent puts it, “prevents the in- | 


ward swaging of the tubular wall during 
the action” of the rolls. 
has long since abandoned the use of 
the rolls and expansion brace in forming 
the first broad outward corrugations and 
uses instead an 


serted into the tube and the expanding 
element is there expanded forcing a por- 


tion of the tube outwardly into a broad | 


outward corrugation. This is the pro- 
cess which the defendants follow. It 
is the claim of the defendants that they 
as well as the plaintiff have thus omitted 
one of the essential steps of the patented 
process in that: A. By the use of the 
mandrel no “narrow uncorrugated con- 
necting portions between the outwardly 
extending corrugations” are left in the 
sense ir which the phrase last quoted is 
used in claims 1, 3 and 5 of the patent; 
B. That an excess of temper and tough- 
ness in the outer bends of the outer cor- 
rugations over the bends of the inner 
corrugations is a prime characteristic of 
the patented process in which the pres- 


| metal of the wall outward to form broad | rather than an essential thereof. 


| corrugations, reducing the radius of cur- 
| vature of the bends at said outwardly 





| illustrative. 
5 nae ‘ ts and in the instant case such de- 
f sai sub rv — gee ieee 
Se eee aes eae SEN | scription is introduced with the words 
| “the inventive idea is capable of expres- 


| sion in a variety of methods, one of 


pe : | hereinafter specifically described.” 
rugated metal walls consisting in form- | 


ing a thin walled metal tube, forcing the | 





The plaintiff | 


expanding mandrel | 
which has an expanding element made up | 
| of eight segments, the mandrel being in- 
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Containers 


Process Patent for Making Corrugated Metal Walls 
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_ | OfExpansible Containers Is Found to Be Infringed 


Validity of Patent 
Upheld by Court 


Prior Art Relied on Does Not 
Show Elasticity Contem- 
plated in Invention. 


ence of the expansion brace is essential. 
As to “A,” it is admitted by the defend- 
ants in their answer to the 10th inter- 
rogatory, that in their use of the mandrel 
the broad outward corrugations are so 
located with referenée to one another as 
to leave the portions between such cor- 
rugations narrower than the outward 
corrugations. The term “narrow” being 
a relative one, it is apparent that the 
use of the mangrel does not prevent the 
leaving of narrow portions of the tube 
between the broad corrugations. Nor is 
any reason preceived for attributing to 
the word “uncorrugated” any unusual 
meaning, and while the use of the man- 
drel may result in the surface of the 
tube following what is often called a 
sine curve, nevertheless the portions of 
the tube between two outward corruga- 
tions formed by the mandrel are as 
clearly uncorrugated in that such por- 
tions have not been made the subject of 
a process of corrugating as though the 
expanding brace had beer used in opposi- 
tion to the surface of the flange of the 
matrix roll. True the use of the brace 
serves to prevent the inward forcing of 
the narrow uncorrugated portions but 
as will more fully appear later, I deem 


trative method of following the précess 
As to 
contentien “B,” it is to be borne in mind 


| that the means of carrying the process 


into effect described in the patent is only 
This is common in process 


which for the purpose of illustration is 
The 
conclusion is therefore reached that the 
use of the expanding mandrel by the 
parties is not an effective departure from 
the process of the patent and that in the 
process used by the defendant’ narrow 
uncorrugated portions are left connect- 
ing the broad corrugations within the 
meaning of the claims 1, 3 and 5. 


Defendant Does Not Use 
A Metal Rolling Operation 


In defendant’s process, however, there 
are no rolls or their equivalent used in 
opposition to one another between which 
the metal of the tube is rolled, and I 


| therefore find that the defendant does 


not use a metal rolling operation as the 
term is used in claim 1 of the patent. 
Considerable testimony and argument 
has been heard with reference to the 
meaning of the phrase “subjecting the 
said curved portions to swaging pressure 


; to toughen and temper the metal in said 


curved portions,” found in all of the 
claims save the first, with particular 
reference to the meaning of the word 
“swaging pressure.” The term “swage” 
is defined in Hawkins Mechanical Diction- 
ary as “a tool, variously shaped or 
grooved on the end or face, used by 
blacksmiths or other workers in metals, 


| for shaping their work, whether in sheet 


metal or forging, by holding the tool 
upon it, or the work upon the tool, and 
striking with a sledge.” 

Webster’s definition is the same and 


means “to shape by means of a swage.” 
The Century Dictionary’s definition of 
the noun is “a tool or die for imparting a 
given shape to metal when laid hot on 
an anvil or in a stamping press or drop- 
ping press, or between rollers. It as- 
sumes many shapes, as an indenting or 
shaping tool or as a die for striking up 
said metal or in stamping or presses. 
Stamping presses are sometimes called 
Swage machines.” 

Whatever may be the lexicographer’s 
definition of the word “swaging,” it is 
quite clear that as used in the patent in 


| suit the term does not, contemplate that 


such portion of the tube as is being sub- 


| jected to swaging pressure must’ be bot- 
under a mairix roll, there having been | 
inserted in the tube an expanding brace. | 
| In operation the matrix roll is lowered 
into contact with the tube and pressed | 


tomed against an opposing surface. The 
expanding brace heretofore referred to 
is spoken of as preventing the inward 
swaging of the tubular wall by the op- 
posing surface of the matrix flange, and 
the action of the flanges of the matrix 
roll in subsequent steps of the process 


where the expanding brace is not used | hers 
| contribution to the art, tend to deny ita 


and where no surface is in apposition to 
the inner surface of the inward corruga- 
tions, is termed swaging. In view of 
these applications of the term by the 
patentee, the intent to use the term in a 
sense limited-to: pressure of the metal 
by one roll or tool against the surface 
of another in the process of swaging is 


; SO negatived as not to warrant, much 


less require, such a limitation. Pres- 
sure, by a shaping tool stretching and 
bending the metal is what was intended, 
as I view it. That the drawings of the 
patent illustrate the outer corrugations 
in their extreme positions bottomed 
against the curved surface of the sinus 
of the matrix is of no particular mo- 
ment inasmuch as there is’ nothing to 
indicate that the working of the metal is 
to continue after such contact is effected. 
That the defendants avoid such bottom- 
ing, does not, in my opinion, differentiate 
thejr process from “swaging” as that 
term is used in the patent in suit. De- 
fendants define their process as “spin- 
ning” rather than swaging, but spinning 
is a process spoken of in the specifica- 
tions as one which might be used instead 
of the rolling process, without depar- 
ture from the essence of the invention. 
Thus construed, defendant’s method 
clearly infringes. It is immaterial that 
they.add steps to the process which they 


consider improves the product, so long 
as they slavishly follow the patented 
process so far as it goes. Tilghman v. 
Proctor, 102 U. S. 707, 731 et seq.; Lal- 
ance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. v. Haberman 
Mfg. Co., 58 Fed. 380; Ford Morocco Co. 
v. Lannage Patent Co., 84 Fed. 644. But 
it is earnestly contended that if the pat- 
ent be so construed it is invalid, being 
anticipated, it is said, by five prior art 
patents; three United States patents; 
Daelen No. 266976, dated November 7, 

882; Emery & Gentner, No. 297244, 

ated April 22, 1884; Hollerith & Met- 
calf, No. 349718, dated September 28, 
1886; one English patent, Webster, No. 
825, dated October 1, 1856; and one Ger- 
man, issued to Koffler, No. 98096, April 
25, 1897. 

No evidence is given tending to show 
that the methods of these patents have 
ever been used and the testimony indi- 
cates that no one piece flexible corru- 
gated tubular walls were known, having 
or in any degree approximating the 
highly sensitive flexibility of the Fulton 
bellows, prior to Fulton. Four of the 
above patents relate to the manufac- 
ture of expansion joints, indicating the 
use of comparatively heavy tubes with 
corrugations comparatively shallow, de- 
signed to afford but slight elasticity when 
compared with that which results from 
the Fulton process as applied to the type 
of tube contemplated. When it is borne 


tended to operate on extremely thin 
tubes, those ordinarily used being .003 
to .008 inches in thickness, and that the 
requisite corrugations must be deep, it 
is apparent that machines or processes 
intended to form corrugations ‘in tubes 
to be used in expansion points in steam 
pipes, boiler flues and tubes, condensers, 
couplings between locomotives and their 
tenders, hose for fire engines, etc., are 
not likely to disclose a method of deal- 
ing with a tube so frail as that, the 
forming of which is the first step of the 
Fulton process. Nor do they. The evi- 
dence indicates that Fulton tried out 
most, if not all, of these processes in his 
efforts to solve his problem but without 
success and defendants apparently per- 
ceive little of virtue in them, if their ad- 
herence to the Fulton process be given 
weight. 

Daelen Patent Does Not 


Deal With Expansion Joints 
The Daelen patent, most relied on, 
does not deal with expansion joints, how- 
ever, but covers a machine “for corru- 
| gating plates and tubes.” The drawings 
and specifications disclose a machine for 
corrugating sheets of metal, but the 
inventor says that the machine “may also 
‘be used for pressing corrugations into 





tubes.” Some doubt may exist as to 
whether or not the machine would oper- 
ate to form corrugations in a tube ex- 
cept in the form of a helix, but laying 
that and other doubts aside, the Daelen 
machine assuredly does not operate to 
“reduce the radius of curvature of the 
bends” during successive operations nor 
to “transfer into the lateral portions, 
portions of said bends.” The steps of 
the Fulton process last above quoted 
indicate important elements thereof, to 
wit: the swaging by successive sets of 
rolls or tools, progressively narrow, so 
that the corrugations are not only 
deepened but narrowed, and portions of 
the bends transferred into lateral por- 
tions of the corrugations, thus giving 
that increase of temper as one ap- 
| proathes the curve of the bend where the 
maximum of toughness exists. This 
same distinction exists between the pro- 
cess in suit and the machines or pro- 
cesses disclosed in Emery No. 297244, 
Hollerith, No. 349718, and Koffler, the 
German patent, No. 98096, all three of 
which use hydraulic pressure as a means 
of forcing the corrugations outward and 
relate to the manufacture of expansion 
joints as already indicated. 

The Webster patent (English, 1856) 
discloses a series of operations, using 
rolls progressively narrow, but applied 
wholly upon the exterior of the tube to 
make and deepen inwardly extending 
corrugations only. This-patent discloses 
no method of preventing the inward 
crumpling of the tube. Assuming that 
the Webster machine would successfully 
corrugate tube for the purposes specified, 
to wit: for couplings for locomotives 


| with their tenders, hose for fire engines 


and other like purposes, they being of 
sufficient thickness and weight to with- 
stand the contemplated operations. I 
find that this method would not be suc- 
cessfully operative upon the thin tube 
used in the patented process. In all 
probability the thin tube of the process 
in suit would crumple under the pres- 
sure, but if not that, I am convinced that 


| body wrinkles, so called, would result, } 





' 


to the serious detriment of the product. 


| Furthermore the ripe age of this patent, 


the years of which seem barren of actual 


status anticipating the quite substantial 
contribution of the Fulton process. 
Other earlier patents have been re- 
ferred to but not seriously pressed and 
it is not thought necessary to treat them 
separately. All have been considered. 


Four Claims Found to 
Be Valid and Infringed - 


In- accordance with the foregoing, I 
find claims 2, 3, 4 and-5 of the patent 
valid and infringed. I find claim 1 is not 
infringed. 

On the issue of unfair competition I 
find for the defendants. The defendant 
Laboratories Company has made and sold 
thermostatic regulating devices suitable 
for use in automobiles to automobile 
manufacturers. These devices combine 
the tubular wall, a process for making 
which is the subject of what has been 
said, with rigid end plates, making a 
hermetically sealed enclosure in which is 
confined a volatile fluid. Such devices 
are not easily distinguishable from those 
produced by complainant. On the lat- 
ter’s device for similar purposes the 
name “Sylphon” is stamped in the plate 
at one end of the device while those of 
the LaDoratories omits any designation 
or distinguishing mark. Both types of 
devices are strictly. utilitarian and ex- 
cept as iust indicated. bear no marks. 


in mind that the Fulton process is in-’ 


Insurance 


Surety Found Liablefor Damages Caused by Dela 


er Abandonment of Contract 


In Completing Ships Aft 


Sum Paid to Builder | 
Held to Be Deductible 


Bond Given to Protect Plaintiff 
in Advancing “Progress Pay- 
ments” Before Due. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, PLAINTIFF 
IN Error, V. GLOBE INDEMNITY CoM- 
PANY. No. 334. Circuit Court or AP- 
PEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 

The language of the condition of the 
bond herein considered recited the con- 
tract for the building of three ships; 
that payments were to be made, as work 
progressed, and the last payment was 
to be made after the final trial trip by 
each ship. It recited further that the 
principal desired to release part of the 
moneys so retained. The condition was 
to save harmless the obligee against 
“all loss sustained by reason of hav- 
ing released a portion of the moneys 
so withheld before the final trip has 
been run by each ship.” 

The court held that the obligation of 
the bond protected the plaintiff in ad- 
vancing any “progress payment” on any 
of the three ships and that any payments 
made by the plaintiff to the builder after 
its abandonment of the contract, as a 
release of collateral security, would dis- 
charge the surety thereby only pro tanto. 

Before Manton, L. Hand and Swan, 

| Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Writ of error to the United States 


District Court for the Southern District | 


of New York to review a judgment dis- 
missing tthe complaint and awarding 
costs against the plaintiff. Reversed and 
remanded. 

Suit Brought jor 


Penalty of Bond 

The suit is for $100,000, the penalty 
of a bond made by Downey Shipbuilding 
Corporation, as principal, and defendant, 
as surety. A jury was waived and the 
case tried on an agreed statement of 
facts. 

Downey Shipbuilding Corporation, 
hereinafter called the builder, contracted 
to build three steel, ocean-going, freight- 
carrying steamships for the plaintiff. 
The price of each ship was $1,433,333.33, 
and paymerit was to be made by plaintiff 
as the work progressed in 11 install- 
ments, each being due at a designated 
stage of construction. The ships were 
named El Estero, El Isleo, and El Lago. 

The contract declored time to be of 
the essence, fixed a date for the delivery 
of each ship, and provided for the pay- 
ment of a stipulated sum as liquidated 
damages for each working day during 
which its delivery should be delayed. 

On November 26, 1920, the builder, be- 
ing short of funds to meet pay rolls, 
asked plaintiff to pay the eleventh or 
“final trial trip” installment on El Es- 
tero, although it was not yet due. Plain- 
tiff refused to do so unless secured, and 
thereupon the builder obtained and de- 
livered defendant’s bond. November 27, 
1920, plaintiff made the requested final 
payment of $71,666.67, being 5 per cent 
of the purchase price of El Estero. 

On December 23, 1920, the builder re- 
quested plaintiff to advance the final trial 
trip payment on El Esleo, before it was 
due. Plaintiff again demanded security, 
and the builder obtained and delivered 
the bond in suit. Plaintiff then made the 
requested final payment of $71,666.67 on 
El Isleo. 

Agreed to Deliver Ships 


Free of All.Obligations 

The second bond is stated to be a re- 
execution of the first bond, and, although 
executed’ and delivered on December 23, 
1920, it recites sealing and dating on 
November 26, 1920. The first bond was 
surrendered to the defendant for cancel- 
lation. The condition of the second bond 
reads as follows: ’ 

“Whereas, the above-bounden princi- 
pal entered into a certain written con- 
tract with the above-named obligee, 
dated the twenty-second day of Decem- 
ber, 1919, to build for the obligee in a 
good and workmanlike manner, and in 
substantial accordance with the plans 
and specifications thereto attached and 
made a part hereof, three (3) steel 
ocean-going freight-carrying steam- 


So far as the tubular wall of the respec- 
tive devices is concerned, neither con- 
cern gives it any distinguishing mark, 
nor could that well be done, I think, 
without detriment to the strength or 
efficiency of the wall. However, the de- 
fendant Laboratories have sold such de- 
vices exclusively to manufacturers of 
automobiles whom it has informed that 
the devices were not of complainant’s 
manufacture, and I find no deception nor 
confusion of goods has resulted. To the 
claim of complainant that users of auto- 
mobiles will be likely to attribute fail- 
ures of the Laboratories device to com- 


plainant’s to the injury of the latter, it 
is sufficient to say that such contention 








wanders into the field of speculation. ! 


Also there is no evidence suggesting 
much less warranting a conclusion, that 


the devices of the Laboratories are any | 


less efficient or durable than those of 
complainant. The conclusion being that 
there is no deception nor confusion of 
goods, nor is there any probability of 
same, it becomes unnecessary to deter 
mine the effect of the fact that complain 
ant had a patent, No. 760443, dated Ma; 
24, 1904, and which expired in 1921, prio 
to defendants’ entry into the field, which 
covered “a hermetically sealed expan- 
sible and collapsible vessel containing a 
saturated vapor and consisting of rigid 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PR Sars 
PtstisHep WitHoutr CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STA 
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s DAILY. 


Shipbuilding 


ships, and to deliver same free from all 
liens, claims, and incumbrance, which 
contract is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof as fully and to the same 
extent as if copied at length herein; and 

“Whereas, article 9 of said contract 
provides for progress payments and 
that the last payment of 5 per cent will 
be made after the final trial trip has 
been run by each ship as provided for in 
the specifications; and ae 

“Whereas, the above-bounden princi- 
pal is desirous of releasing a part of 
moneys so retained, and in consequence 
thereof is required to furnish this un- 
dertaking: 

“Now, therefore, the condition of the 
above obligation is such that, if the 
above-bounden principal shall indemnify 
and save harmless the said obligee any 
and all loss sustained by reason of hav- 
ing leased a portion of the moneys so 
withheld before the final trip has been 
run by each ship as provided for in the 
specifications, including any loss on ac- 
count of liens, claims, and incumbrance 
on any of said shops, then this obligation 
shall be void; otherwise, to be and re- 
main in full force and effect.” 

On December 31, 1920, the builder 
requested and obtained from plaintiff, 
without notice to defendant, $50,000 on 
account of the ninth installment on El 
Tiago in advance of the time when due. 

On January 4, 1921, the builder noti- 
fied plaintiff that it, abandoned work 
under the contract. ‘On that date El 
Isleo and El Lago were still uncom- 
pleted. 


Two Amounts W ere Paid 


Without Notice to Plaintiff 

On January 5, 1921, plaintiff, without 
notice to defendant, paid to the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company the 
tenth or “ready for delivery” install- 
ment on El Isloe, this installment having 
been previously assigned to said trust 
company by the builder. 

On January 6, 1921, the United States 
District Court of Delaware appointed a 
receiver for the builder. Ancillary re- 


; ri 
*ceivers were next day appointed in New 


end walls connected by corrugated walls | 
yielding along the line of one dimension | 


only” (claim 2.) For whether or no the 
issue involves practices during or after 
the life of a patent, absence of confusion 
and deception, negatives unfair competi- 
tion. Burns Co. v. Automatic Safe Co., 
241 Fed. 472, 486. 

August 30, 1927 
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York. The receivers elected not to 
adopt the contract with plaintiff. 

Upon the _ builder’s abandonment, 
plaintiff proceeded to complete El Isleo 
and El Lago. Plaintiff also paid certain 
sums, which the builder should have 
paid under’ the contract, on account of 
El Estero. 

Plaintiff’s statement of account shows 
that its.cost of competing construction, 
discharging liens, making good trial trip 
defects, etc., in respect to the three 
ships, was $70,482.31 more than the 
contract price. Plaintiff also claimed 
liquidated damages of $137,299 for de- 
lays, making its total claim of loss 
$207,781.31. 

Delays on the three ships were figured 
as follows: 

Vessel, El Estero; delivery due, No- 
vember 15, 1920; actual delivery, No- 
vember 24, 1920. 

Vessel, El Isleo; delivery due, Decem- 
ber 20, 1920; actual delivery, January 
19, 1921. 

Vessel, El Lago; delivery due, Decem- 
ber 4, 1920; actual delivery, March 3, 
1921. 

Burlingham, Veeder, Masten & Fearey, 
of New York City (Van Vechten Veeder 
and Eugene Underwood, Jr., both of 
New York City, of counsel), for plain- 
tiff in error. : 

Daniel Combs, of New York City, for 
defendant in error. 


Bond Held to Cover 


All Three Vessels 

Swan, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts as above). Among several de- 
fenses raised by the surety at the trial 
was one involving the meaning of the 
bond. It was urged that the bond was 
intended to cover only the anticipation 
of the final installment payable on El 
Estero and El Isleo. The language of 
the condition of the bond is, however, 
too broad to admit of this construction. 
It recites the contract for the building 
of three ships; that payments are to be 
made as the work progresses, and the 
last payment after the final trial trip 
“by each ship;” that the principal de- 
sires to release a part of the moneys so 
retained; and the condition is to save 
harmless the obligee against “all loss 
sustained by reason of having released 
a portion of the money so withheld be- 
fore the final trip has been run by each 
ship.” 

We agree with the trial court’s inter- 
pretation that the obligation of the bond 
protects the plaintiff in advancing any 
“progress payment” on any of the three 
ships. 

The defendant has ‘cited cases which 
hold that payments prior to the time 





ey 


Judgment Also Given 
For Additional Costs 


Money Was Paid and Vessels 
Finished by Plaintiff After 
Contractor Defaulted. 


specified in the contract discharge com- 
pletely a surety on a egntractor’s bond 
for faithful performance. Justice v. Em- 
pire State Surety Co. (D. C.), 209 F. 
105 (E. D. Pa.); Wells v. National Surety 
Co., 222 F. 8 (C. C. As 3); Globe In- 
demnity Co. v. Unity Rys. Co., 272 F. 
607 (C. C. A. 3). These cases are not 
deemed applicable to the case at bar. 
This bond was aco for the very 
purpose of securifg advance payments. 
Moreover, the payment of $71,666.67 to * 
the United States Mortgage & Trgst 
Company was made after the buiitfr’s 
abandonment. 

The ground upon which the learned 
judge dismissed the complaint was that 
this payment operated as a complete 
release of the surety’s obligation. His 
reasons for holding this a complete re- 
lease, rather than a release pro tanto, 
are not stated. The trust company, as 
assignee of the tenth installment on El 
Isleo, stood in the shoes of its assignor, 
the builder, and it is true that the plain- 
tiff would not have been privileged to 
make any payment to the builder after 
its abandonment of the contract. 

Any money due the builder, -which the 
plaintiff then held, must be deemed se- 
curity. which the plaintiff had against 
its damages for breach of the contract. 

A release of such security would be 
an injury to the surety, but such injury 
would be measured by precisely the 
amount of the payment. 

Regarding the payment as a release 
of collateral security, it is perfectly 
well settled that the surety is discharged 
thereby only pro tanto. Taylor v. Con- 
tinental Supply Co., 16 F. (2d) 578 (C. C. 
A. 8), (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 3617, Volume I); Boston 
Penny Savings Bank v. Bradford, 181 
Mass. 19, 63 N. E. 427; Beaver Trust Co. 
v. Morgan, 259 Pa. 567, 103 A. 367; St. 
John’s College v. AStna Indemnity Co., 
201 N. Y. 335, 94 N. E. 994; 2 Williston, 
Contracts, section 1232. If no inquiry in 
fact results to the surety, his obliga- 
tion is in no way affected. Wood v. 
Brown, 104 F. 203 (C. C. A. 8); Pickens 
County v. National Surety Co., 13 F.(2d) 
758 (C. C. A. 4.). 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
judgment must be reversed, unless the 
plaintiff’s claim under the bond is less 
than the sum wrongfully paid to the 
trust company. . 

The plaintiff claims its loss under the 
contract is $207,781.31. Of this sum, 
$137,299 is on account of liquidated dam- 
ages for delay in completion of the ves- 
sels, and $70,482.31 represent plaintiff’s 
expenditures in excess of the contract 
price of the three vessels. Giving de- 
fendant credit for the $71,666.67 paid 
to the trust company would leave, in- 
stead of a loss, a credit to plaintiff of 
$1,184.36. These figures agree with the 
defendant’s and leave any recovery de- 
pendent altogther on the claim for 
liquidated damages. 


Abandonment Said Not to 


Defeat Liquidated Damages 

It is urged that a liquidated damage 
clause does not apply when work under 
the contract is abandoned by the con- 
tractor. Murphy v. U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co., 100 App. Div. 93, 91 N. Y. 
S. 582, affirmed 184 N. Y. 543; 76 N. E. 
1101, and Village of Canton v. Globe In- 
demnity Co., 201 App. Div. 820, 195 N. 
Y. S. 445, are cited as authorities to 
this effect, and a similar.statement may 
be found in Williston, Contracts, sec- 
tion 785. 

A close examination of the cases, how- 
ever, does not in our opinion establish 
such a rule, and we can see no justifica- 
tion for it, at least when the contractor 
abandons after the time for completion 
has passed. In such a case some part 
the liquidated damages has accrued b€- 
fore the repudiation. No intelligible 
reason’ has been suggested why the 
owner should lose his right to them be- 
cause of subsequent repudiation. 

The Village of Canton Case seems to 
hold that he does lose it, but it pur- 
ports to follow the Murphy Case and 
others which are easily distinguishable. 
In the Murphy Case the plaintiff sued 
for the damages actually sustained by 
him by reason of abandonment of the 
contract. The defendant tried to limit 
him to the stipulated per diem sum. The 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
mark, and are entitled, in his opinion, 
to such accommodation. 
Letter Mail Neglected. 

Mr. MeMillin indicated that letter mail 
is being neglected by postal employes 
because they are concentrating too much 
on the dispatch of parcel post mail. Let- 
ter mail not only demands prompt hand- 
ling, he said, but is the one great revenue 
producing factor. 

The full text of Mr. McMillin’s address 
‘Wows: 

Space and Comfort 


In Buildings Sought 

The leasing of new post office quarters 
is one of the duties of the Division of 
Post Office Quarters and Engineering. 
The policy is to furnish ample floor space 
and modern equipment, also all reason- 
able facilities for comfort of those en- 
gaged at such offices. 

We are drawing in Washington more 
plans of buildings and designing more 
apparatus for expeditious handling of 
mail than ever before. It is the desire 
of the Postmaster General that post of- 
fice buildings be model institutions in 
which to work. We are striving to meet 
his wish. A neat modern post office or 
postal station building creates a pride in 
the minds of those people working in it, 
as well as admiration by the citizens us- 
ing it. 

In making plans and specifications for 
the erection of a good sized building to 
be leased, such as the Division of Post 
Office Quarters and Engineering now pre- 
pares, requires intensive study in each 
instance. First, the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s representative advertises for an 
option to purchase a site in a prescribe 
zone, After the options are received, each 
site offered is personally inspected and 
one selected that seems to be the best 
for our purpose. 


Specifications Given 
With Building Plans 


We then draw plans for a building to 
be erected on the site. With the plans, 
we furnish a set of specifications cover- 
ing the material to be used. 

The plans, of course, show ground 
elevation at each corner of the site, the 
several floor elevations or ceiling heights, 
the location and size of loading plat- 
forms, doors, windows, elevators, offices, 
vaults, rest rooms, medical unit, storage 
rooms, refrigerating room, incinerator, 
stairways, et cetra. The specifications call 
for the kind of material to be used in 
the outer walls; the material, steel or 
reinforced concrete to be used in the 
building; the material to be used in the 
floors; the glass for the windows; the 
painting; the roof; the lighting and 
heating system to be installed; also the 
plumbing. 

In large projects, the Government 
usually provides the equipment. At any 
rate, we locate on the plans, all furni- 
ture and equipment, make plans for con- 
veyors and slide or gravity tables, and 
have such apparatus installed. Recent- 
ly we experimented with a color scheme 
for screen line, the office back of the 
screen, the equipment, inside walls and 
columns. 


Columbus Station 
Finished in Oak 


At the new station, Columbus, Ohio, 
the screen line is oak finish, the office 
inside the screen line and in fact every- 
thing requiring paint, is the shade of 
that part of oak shown in _ solid 
color. Such an arrangement harmon- 
izes throughout and produces a pleas- 
ing picture. 

We have experimented with the color 
used on the combination dial of lock 

\@boxes. There are dials now in use that 
produce a glare when artificial light is 
used. The shade or color of dial pre- 
ferred is one that does not produce a 
glare, yet shows the numbers clearly in 
daylight or with artificial light, namely, 
white figures on black background, or 
white background with black figures, are 
preferable. A nickel dial is objection- 
able. This is also true to a lesser degree, 
however, where background is polished 
brass. The use of letters of the alpha- 
bet in lieu of figures is objectionable. 

The Post Office Department is prob- 
ably the largest renter of space of any 
business concern in the United States. 
The total annual rental charge is ap- 
proximately $18,000,000. 

The average cost of space per square 
foot paid by the Post Office Department 
throughout the country is 87% cents, 
and this is for space mostly on first or 
street level floors. 

The average cost per square foot by 
Governmental activities other than postal 
rua close to $1.23 per square foot. 


Need. for Rented 
Buildings Explained 


Now and then you hear persons criti- 
cise Uncle Sam for renting so much 
space, instead of erecting a Government- 
owned building. Space cannot be furn- 
ished for nothing. It costs Uncle Sam 
about 60 cents a square foot to own a 
building. 

I think it perfectly proper for the Gov- 
ernment to provide buildings for a gen- 
eral post office where the executive force 
is located, but such a building will not, 
in our large cities, provide all that is 
needed. Postal stations must be provided 
at certain locations in the large cities, as 
auxiliary plants. For instance, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, in addition. to having a 
Federal building, we rent quarters for 
over 90 stations; 55 at New York; 70 in 
Chicago; 50 at Philadelphia, with a pro- 
portionate number at other/large cities 
of the country. 

Very few of such stations should be 
Government owned: There must be a flex- 


ibility as to location. Cities change in de- 
velopment, new business centers grow up, 
and old business centers decline, There 
is a constant though slow, crawling of 
city activities from down town to up 
town, or the reverse, calling for a change 
of location of the postal station, and es- 
pecially its size. Uncle Sam should be 
free to move with business, no matter 
which direction it takes. 


Congress Is Expected 


To Double Authorization 

The Government has inaugurated the 
most extensive Federal building program 
ever attempted in its history. The Con- 
gress authorized in the Law of May, 
1926, a maximum expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 for public buildings, outside of 
Washington. 

A survey of the minimum needs of 
the United States indicated requirements 
for $176,000,000. .It is anticipated that 
Congress will double its present author- 
ization and limit the expenditure to 
$200,000,000, covering a program extend- | 
ing over a period of six or seven years. 
The Postmaster General and Secretary 
of the Treasury under the law are re- 
sponsible for the selection of the cities 
where the new buildings are to be lo- 
cated. 

The two Cabinet officers named have 
selected a Public Building Committee 
consisting of representatives of the two 
departments. This committee collects 
information regarding every city in the 
country entitled to consideration for a 
new building. Its recommendations are | 
the basis for final action by the Post- 
master General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Then all necessary data is 
furnished the Director of the Bu- } 
reau of the Budget, this recommendations 
go to the President, who sends them to 
Congress for legitimate action. With 
such a thorough consideration given, a 
doubtful case would have little chance 
of final approval. The program has been | 
delayed at least one year, owing to the 
failure of legislation by Congress at | 
its last session. The failure was due 
to reasons entirely foreign to the merits 
of the building program. 

In the field of the postal service, as 
its now exists, you gentlemen are sup- 
posed to be versed in the technique of 


| every activity carried on in a post office. 


The efficient and expeditious handling 
of the mails in the post offices of the 
United States largely depends upon your 
supervision. The economical operation 
of the offices depends upon the amount of 
thought given and the activities dis- 
played by you in the exercise of your 
duties. 

Washington can assist you, but Wash- 
ington cannot oversee the details of an 
every-day operation incident to your 
office. 

There are five major activities involved 
in the handling of what we term “out- 
going mail,” namely, collection, facing, ! 
cancellation, primary and final separa- 
tion. 


Instructions Are Given 
On Collection of Mail 


The collection of mail should be so 
systematized that the peak of the load | 
will come as early in the afternoon of | 
the day as possible, thus giving ample 
jtime for the other four activities and re- 
ducing to a minimum the final rush to 
complete the daily task. 

The facing of collections is simple, yet 
none the less important. Employes en- 
gaged in such work should be taught, 
where facing tables are used, not to face 
letters by holding them in one hand, 
while gathering them up with the other. 
The tables are so constructed that both 
hands can and should be used. 

In our newer offices, an elevated plat- 
form or mezzanine is provided with cone- 
shaped hopper into which the collector 
dumps his mail, which in turn is fed by 
the hopper to center of facing table. 
By such an arrangement, there is no 
displacement by a collector of any em- 
ploye engaged in facing mail. 

Furthermore, the collector is not in- 
terfered with by those engaged in fac- 
ing mail. When consideration is given ! 
to the fact that collections are made by 
a large percentage of delivery carriers, 
who in placing mail on the facing tables 
constantly interfere with employes fac- | 
ing mail, the total loss of time—and time 
is money, is an important factor. 

The cancellation of mail is well pro- 
vided for by use of fast moving machines | 
and there is no cause for delay at that 
point. 

There is one practice, however, that 
might properly be referred to at this 
point for your consideration, namely, the 
dispatching of uncancelled mail from a 
branch station to general office, or a 
large station of the general office for 
postmark and cancellation. A branch | 
office, as you know, is an office located 
in a city, town or village bearing a dif- 
ferent name than does the general 
office. 

There are many business or manufac- 
turing concerns and especially banks that 
wish their mail matter to bear the local 
postmark, and no doubt, they are en- 
titled .o have their wish complied with. 

In my opinion, practically all branch 
offices should have canceling machines | 
and postmark their own mail, after | 
which the mail can be dispatched to the 
general office for distribution. I only 
offer this as a suggestion. 

The greatest variation in methods of 
handling mail in post offices is found at 
the primary separation case. The dif- 
ference in, the number of separations 
made on primary case is so great as to 
lead me to believe the problem of such 
work has not received your serious con- 
sideration as a body. I commend this 
subject to you as one worthy of much 
discussion at your meetings. From my 
point of view, the primary separation of 
mail is extremely important and its ben- 
eficial results should not be jeopardized ° 
by giving too much consideration to the 
employment of persons with limited pos- 
tal education. 

Such practice is more or less a reflec- 
tion on your management in not prop- 
erly training the force. Any substitute 





| the reduction 
! An office having 16 delivery routes with 
; carriers utilizing 16 hours per day rout- 


Letter Mail Handling 
Declared Neglected 


Parcel Post Distribution Takes 
Up Time of Employes, Is 
Explained in Speech. 


or newly appointed clerk should become 
familiar with even an intricate primary 
separation within a period of 30 days, 
in case he is provided with a primary 
scheme and required to master it within 
such time. 

In my opinion, the number of separa- 
tions made on a primary case should be 
governed by the cleaning up the mail 
daily for dispatch by the latest leaving 
time of your principal mail trains. 

By increasing the separations made on 
a primary case, while to a certain extent 
it slows up distribution at that point, it 
does not or should not slow up final dis- 
patch. 

A very large percentage of outgoing 
mail is today made up.in direct packages 
on alphabetical cases, the residue from 
the alphabetical cases going to final dis- 
tribution cases. In case a clerk knew the 
directs, there would be no residue from 
alphabetical cases and the time of com- 
pleting final distribution would not be 
dependent upon finishing work on alpha- 
betical cases. Furthermore, the cost of 
handling mail depends on the number of 
times such mail is handled. All duplica- 
tion of handling is more or less a waste 
of time and money. 


Letter Mail Is Great 


Revenue Producing Factor 

I fear may of us have neglected, by 
concentrating on the distribution and dis- 
patch of parcel post, giving due atten- 
tion to the handling and expediting of 
letter mail. 

Letter mail not only demands prompt 
handling, but it is the one great revenue 
producing factor. 

I would like to suggest that on your 
return home, you give this subject se- 
rious consideration. For instance, it 
may be that your respective offices have 
in use letter cases that are 8 feet or 
9 feet wide, with two clerks assigned 
to one case, either lapping the separa- 
tion in center or one passing mail to 
the other. I do not believe such an ar- 
rangement either expeditious or eco- 
nomical. 

Some distribution ¢ases carry a few 
obsolete make-ups. This comes from or- 


‘ders issued by the Railway Mail Serv- 


ice. The distribution clerk has no au- 
thority to discontinue such separation. 
Therefore, you should carefully examine 
this feature and, if necessary, take the 
matter up with officials of the Railway 
Mail Service. I reduced some final dis- 
tribution cases some years ago from 216 
separations to 80 separations; expedited 
the work in the post office; and reduced 
the force two clerks, which were used 
elsewhere, thus saving appointment of 
two new clerks. 

The fundamental principle is to es- 
tablish a system that will enable you to 
dispatch or deliver the mail with the 
least number of handlings. In other 
words, the relief is not always more new 
clerks, but closer management, of those 
you have. 

Some postmasters and some super- 
visors feel they are not making progress 
unless they add a number of new em- 
ployes each year to the force. The clerk 


hire of the postal service is a huge ex- 


pense each year. This is a big country, 
and the salaries of a few new employes 
here and there in the aggregate run into 
millions of dollars. The reduction in 
salary, or the reduction in the force 
would be regretable, yet such time might 
come. Therefore, your supervision is an 
important factor, because the Depart- 
ment must of necessity rely on your 
recommendations. 


Parcel Post Methods 


Explained by Report 

The Division of Post Office Quarters 
and Engineering secured through the In- 
spection Service, information covering 
the methods of handling parcel post by 
a large number of post offices through- 
out the country. There is little in the 
reports to your credit or to the credit 
of the Department. 

The method generally in vogue is 
large flat top tables and cumbersome 
bins. Flat tables of any size require 
a clerk to reach too far for a parcel and 
it is also difficult to empty mail from 
the bags upon such table. The bins for 
routing are slow, require too much 
floore space, and too much of an em- 
ploye’s time. 

Furthermore, the routing of parcels 
by carriers is a slower process than for 
a clerk to route the mail, not because 
one is more energetic than the other, 
but due to the fact that a clerk being 
more accustomed to distributing mail, 
it naturally follows he will distribute 
faster than a man having less experience. 
The clerk’s time is more than offset by 
in motor truck service. 


ing mail, would require 14 routes and 
14 trucks by having clerks route the 


' mail. 


Modern Methods 


' Speed Distribution 


There are offices where only 171 par- 
cels are distributed per hour per man. 
I am safe in stating the general aver- 


' age per hour per clerk will not exceed 
; 300. 
: with ‘modern methods, will average 500 


Yet, the same clerks, if provided 


or more per hour per clerk. 

Any post office can get its mail out 
to the people by employing sufficient 
help and some post office managers are 
satisfied with that method. In my opin- 
ion, the future of all such managers is 
doubtful. 

We are living in a period of time when 
efficiency and economy are the leading 
subjects of consideration by enterpris- 
ing business men, both of which must 
be accomplished without a reduction in 
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wages or standard of living. The postal 
business of this country is a huge en- 
terprise. Its requirements call for the 
exercise of our very best efforts, if we 
are to advance and meet the _ public 
needs. 

The Division of Post Office Quarters 
and Engineering has demonstrated by 
installing in post offices new and mod- 
ern methods of handling mail that some 
of it can be handled for less money 
than it now costs and that such re- 
duction in cost is possible with present 
wage scale. 


Department Will Meet 


Equipment Demands 
The Department has adapted the 
policy of routing parcel post in bag 
racks. This subject is not open to 
further discussion—it’s a decision. 

If you need bag racks, they will be 
furnished; if you need slide tables, they 
will be furnished; and if you need con- 
veyors, they will be installed. 

If there are no funds available, the 
Postmaster General, I feel quite certain, 
will ask the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget for the necessary funds to 
meet the legitimate demands of the 
service. 

There is today great demand for plat- 
form space. For new offices, the De- 
partment is giving special attention to 
the subject and making efforts to sup- 
ply ample space. Wherever congestion 
exists, some relief can be obtained by 
staggering motor trucks’ leaving time 
from the office, especially those used in 
delivery service. ; 

I feel I should caution you supervi- 
sors as to the excessive light bills we 
are paying at many offices, much of 
which is unnecessary, due to the fact 
that lights are not turned off when no 
longer required. Please give this matter 
attention when you return to your places 
of business. 


Surety Is Liable on Bond 
Covering Ship Construction 
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court allowed plaintiff to recover his 
actual damages, saying that the per diem 
allowance was not intended to be paid 
in lieu of performance, but upon per- 
formance after the time fixed in the 
agreement. Bacigalupi v. Phoenix Bldg. 
and Const. Co., 14 Cal. App. 632, 112 P. 
892, also cited by Professor Williston, is 
to the same effect. 

In the cases the plaintiff made no 
claim to collect liquidated damages for 
delay, as well as the increased cost of 
completing the abandoned work. They 
are not, therefore, authorities for the 
alleged rule that he cannot do so. The 
other cases relied upon in the Village 
of Canton Case are in most instances 
decided upon a construction of other 
provisions of the contract. In none of 
them is the situation the same as in the 
case at bar. 


Plaintiff Entitled 
To Damages for Delay 

On the other hand, there are a num- 
ber of decisions which permit the owner 
to recover, not only by the increased 
cost of completing the abandoned con- 
tract, but also liquidated damages for 
delay caused by the contractor’s breach. 
School District v. De Lano, 96 Kan. 499, 
152 P. 668; Watson v. De Witt County, 
19 Tex. Civ. App. 150, 46 S. W. 1061; 
Comey v. United Surety Co., 160 App. 
Div. 698, 145 N. Y. S. 674, aff’d, 217 N. 
Y. 268, 111 N. E. 882, Ann Cas. 1917E, 
424; McKegney v. Ill. Surety Co., 180 
App. Div. 507, 167 N. Y. S. 843; Bank- 
ers’ Surety Co. v. Elkhorn River Drain- 
age Dist,, 214 F. 342 (C. 6 A. 8). 

These cases do not limit the liquidated 
damages to delays occurring prior to 
the contractor’s abandonment. They do 
require that the delay be caused by the 
contractor, but his default may be opera- 
tive to delay completion by the owner. 
The contractor cannot, of course, be held 
for the delays caused solely by the owner 
in completing the work, Gilette v. Young, 
45 Colo. 562, 101 P. 766. 

We think the owner must show the 
time thet the contractor would have 
taken to complete the work. Ordinarily 
this will be no longer than the shortest 
time in which it could be completed, but 
that is a question of fact for him to 
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against the later user; registration canceled—Burnham, Inc., v. Schanzelbach 


TRADE MARKS: Confusion of Goods: “Ozon” for Henna Preparations and 
& Co. (Commissioner’s Decision, Patent Office: 1927).—Yearly Index Page 


Trade Mark ‘Ozon’ 
Ordered Cancelled 


Former Decision of Axami- | 


ner of Interferences 
Reversed. 


E. BuRNHAM, INC. v. J. SCHANZENBACH 
AND Co. INC. CANCELLATION No. 1362. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

The term “Ozon” for henna prepara- 
tions was held likely to be confused with 
term “Ozone” used in conjunction with 
other words for various toilet prepara- 
tions. 

Mason, Fenwick and Lawrence for 
Burnham, Inc. Benjamin T. Rauber for 
Schanzenbach and Co. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents Kinnan is as follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the petitioner for cancellation, 
E. Burnham, Inc., of the decision of the 
examiner of trade-mark interferences 
dismissing the petition for the cancella- 
tion of a registration issued to J. 
Schanzenbach and Company, Inc. 

There is no dispute as to the facts, 
merely as to the conclusion to be drawn 
therefrom. 

Prior Use Cited. 

The mark of the registrant is the term 
“Ozon” as applied to henna preparations 
for coloring or tinting the hair. The 
testimony shows that, prior to any date 
claimed by the registrant, the petitioner 
and its predecessor in business had used 
a series of marks including the word 
“Ozone” as trade marks for various toi- 
let articles, such as liquid powder, hair- 
curling fluid and tan and freckle lotions. 
The ‘petitioner used the portrait of an 
old-fashioned girl with a white wig and 
the word “Kalos.” It also used the word 
“Kalos” in connection with “Ozone,” 
sometimes with a hyphen between the 
two words and in some instances with- 
out, and a series of marks such as “Pou- 
drozone” and “Cremozone.” 

The examiner of interferences was 
of the opinion that, in view of the man- 
ner in which these marks were used, 
there was no likelihood of confusion by 
reason of the registrant’s using its mark 
“Ozon.” 

Likelihood of Confusion. 

While there is no evidence of actual 
confusion in trade, it would seem that in 
view of the prominence which the peti- 
tioner has given to the word “Ozone” 
and the fact that registrants mark is 
practically the same as this prominent 
portion of petitioner’s mark, there would 
be likelihood of confusion, even though 
petitioner has not used this word by 
itself. 

With the marks of the two parties side 
by side, one might well distinguish be- 
tween them, but it is thought that one 
who was familiar with petitioner’s line 
of marks on its various preparations 
would, on seeing the registration’s mark 
on its preparation, be led to believe that 
the goods originated with petitioner; in 
other words, that the similarity of the 
marks is such that confusion of origin 
is likely. 

Under the well established doctrine of 
the Court of Appeals, any doubts on this 
question should be resolved against the 
later user. 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences is reversed and it is directed 
that the certificate of registration issued 
to J. Schanzenbach and Company, Inc., 
be canceled. 

August 20, 1927. 
answer. If he can show that, we see no 
reason why the contractor’s repudiation 
should stop the running of the liquidated 
damage clause. . 

How much the plaintiff’s liquidated 
damages will be this record does not 
show, but it is apparent that he will be 
entitled to some recovery on the bond, 
after giving the defendant credit for 
the wrongful payment to the trust com- 
pany. 

_The judgment is therefore reversed, 
and the cause remanded for further pro- 
ceedings. : 

August 8, 192) 


} Chamberlain, James Franklin. 
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Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 


gress card number is 


Allanson, Winona Blanche. Indian moons, 
by ...., illustrations by W. J. Wil- 
werding. 63, p., illus. Minneapolis, 
Augsburg publishing house, 1927. 

27-17653 

History stories for 
little folk. (The Tabord series of 
handbooks of English history.) 154 p. 
London, Low, 1927. 27-17682 

Bevan, Tom. The Stuart period. (The 
Tabard series of handbooks of Eng- 
lish history.) 167 p., illus. London, 
Low, 1927. 27-17681 

Bible. O. T. Apocryphal books. Eng- 
lish. The forgotten books of Eden, 
writings giving mankind’s early pic- 
tures of the past and hopes for the 
future that have survived the devas- 
tation of the centuries. Translated 
from manuscripts of the pseudepi- 
graphal group and this collection pub- 
lished now for the first time for the 
information and enjoyment of the lay- 
man, with notes suggesting the human 
interest inherent in these pages of 
fundamental wisdom and _ beauty, 
edited by Rutherford H. Platt, jr., as- 
sistant editor J. Alden Brett; illustra- 
tion by Paul Laune. 269 p. N. Y,, 
Alpha house, 1927. 27-17668 

North 
America; a supplementary geography, 
by ...and Arthur Henry Chamber- 
lain... (The continents and their 
people). 360 p., illus. N. Y., Macmil- 
lan, 1927. 27-17924 

Chicago. Corporation counsel. Draft of 
an ordinance for the grant of a ter- 
minable permit for the operation of a 
system of street surface transporta- 
tion in the city of Chicago. Prepared 
in accordance with the directions and 
under the authority of the Committee 
on locak transportation of the City 
Council of the city of Chicago, by the 
office of the corporation counsel. Sub- 
mitted April 16, 1926. 145 p. Chicago, 
Press of J. F. Higgins, 1926. 27-10682 

Chicago. Corporation counsel. Draft of 
an ordinance for the grant of a ter- 
minable permit to the Chicago rapid 
transit company for the operation of a 
system of elevated railways for rapid 
transit in the city of Chicago. Pre- 
pared in accordance with the directions 
and under the authority of the Com- 
mittee on local transportation of the 
City council of the city of Chicago by 
the office of the corporation counsel. 
Submitted June, 1926. 119 p. Chicago, 
Press of J. F. Higgins, 1926. 27-10683 

Ely, Lena A. Teaching American his- 
tory by the problem method; la teach- 
ers’ manual to accompany a pupils’ 
manual based on Beard and Bagleys’ 
History of the American people, by... 
Edith King . . and Martin J. 
Stermzand. 31 p. San Francisco, 
Harr Wagner publishing co., 1926. 

27-17652 

New York is not 
London, Duckworth, 
27-17925 

Foster, Sir William. The English fac- 
tories in India, 1668-1669. Published 
under the patronage of His Majesty’s 


Bevan, Marjorie. . . 


Ford, Ford 
America. 
1927. 


Madox. 
244 p. 





secretary of state for India in council. 
343 p. Oxford, Clarendon, 1927. 
27-17931 
Fox Charles. Educational psychology, 
its problems and methods, by Charles 
Fox. (International library of psychol- 
ogy, phisosophy and scientific method) 
380 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1926. 
27-17935 
Hancock, Samuel. The narrative of Sam- 
uel Hancock, 1845-1860; with an in- 
troduction by Arthur D. Howden Smith 
and a map of the Oregon trail. (The 
Argonaut series ...I) 217 p. N. Y., 
McBride, 1927. 27-17651 
Joint committee on methods of prevent- 
ing delinquency, New York. Three | 
problem children; narratives from the 
case records of a child guidance clinic. 
142 p. (Publication. 2.) N. Y., Joint 
committee on methods of preventing 
delinquency, 1926. 27-17936 
Lazaron, Morris S. Religious services 
for Jewish youth (designed for use 
in the assemblies of the high school 
department of Jewish religious and 
Sunday schools). 275 p. Meyer & 
Thalheimer, 1927. 27-17671 
MacGuire, Meade. His cross and mine. 
192 p. Wash., Review and herald pub- 
lishing asso., 1927. 27-17672 
Malcolm, David Johnston. The letters of 
a country school superintendent to his 
daughter; a book of rural school man- 
agement. 105 p., illus. Chicago, San- 
born, 1927. 27-17934 
The New England economic situation; 
contributors: Guernsey Camp, jr., Car- 
rol J. Hofman, David N. Karfeld ... 
and others. 260 p. (Harvard under- | 


at end of last line. 


graduate economic studies.) Chicago, 


Shaw, 1927. 27-179943 


Noyes, Arthur Percy. ‘A textbook of 
psychiatry for students and graduates 
in schools of nursing. 333 p,, illus. N, 
Y., Macmillan, 1927. 27-17564 


Page, Leon E. . Osteopathic fundamen- 
tals, 182 p., illus. Kirksville, Mo., 
printing co., 1927. 27-17565 

Reddall, Arthur H. Publicity methods 
for life underwriters. (The interna- 
tional life underwriters library.) 356 
p, illu. N. Y., Crofts & co., 1927. 

27-17946 


Rockefeller foundation. Division of med- 
ical education. Methods and problems 
of medical education (Seventh series), 
99 p., illus. N. Y., Rockefeller founda- 
tion, 1927. 27-17567 


Scott, John Albert. Fort Stanwix (Fort 
Schuyler) and Oriskany; the roman. 
tic story of the repulse of St. Leger’s 
British invasion of 1777 told for the 
first time in chronological order and 
in detail—mainly from contemporary 
reports, letters and diaries. Sesquicen- 
tennial edition. 366 p,, illus. Rome, 
N. Y., Rome sentinel co., 1927. 

27-17654 

Putnam’s two-way 
with interlocking an- 
with an introduction by 
Ellis Parker Butler. 121 p. N. Y,, 
Putnam, 1927. 27-17938 

Sinel, Joseph. The sixth sense; a physi- 
cal explanation of clairvoyance, 
telepathy, hypnotism, dreams and 
other phenomena usually considered oc- 
cult, Forty years of study observation 
and experiment, by .. . with a fore- 
word by Macleod Yearsley. 180 p. Lon- 
don, Laurie, 1927. 27-17674 

Stillman, Charles C. Social work public- 
ity, its message and its method. (The 
social workers’ library; F, L. Gillen, 
editor) 254 p. illus. N, Y. Century. 1927 

27-17945 

Tanner, Virginia. A pageant at Ben- 
nington, Vermont, in celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the battle of Ben- 
nington, 1777-1927, written and pro- 
duced by ., acted and sung and 
danced by the citizens of Bennington. 
92 p., illus. Concord, N. H., Rumford 
press, 1927. 27-17921 

Tomlinson, Everett Titsworth, Days and 
deeds of ’76. 293 p, N. Y., Appleton, 
1927. 27-17923 


Wadsworth,” Augustus Baldwin. Stand- 
ard methods of the Division of labora- 
tories and research of the New York 
state department of health; general 
laboratory procedures and the meth- 
ods used in the department for the 
preparation of media and glassware, 
the laboratories for sanitary and 
analytical chemistry, the research, 
publications, and library department, 
the antitoxin, serum, and. vaccine lab- 
oraties, the diagnostic laboratories, the 
executive offices. 704 p. ius. Balti- 
more, Williams & Wilkins, 1927. 

27-17563 


Sheffer, Eugene. 
question book, 
swers, by... 


|| Government Books | 
‘| and Publications 


Publications of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Geology, Mineral Re- 
sources and Water Supply. List of 
publications relating to these subjects 
for sale by Supt. of Documents. July, 
1927. [25-26851] 

Spray Irrigation in the Eastern States. 
By George A. Mitchell, Agent, and 
Frederic E. Staebner, Associate Drain- 
age Engineer, Division of Agricultural 
Engineering, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1529, Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 27-628 

Formulae for Completely and Specially 
Denatured Alcohol. Appendix to Reg- 
ulations No. 3 (formerly 61) Revised 
August, 1927. Issued by the Bureau 
of Prohibition, Treasury Department. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Report on the Echinoidea collected by 
the United States fisheries steamer 
“Albatross” during the Philippine Ex- 
pedition 1907-1910, Part 1—The Ci- 
daridae. By Theodore Mortensen, of 
the Zoological Museum, University of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Bulletin 100, 
Volume 6, Part 4, United States Na- 
tional Museum. Price, 45 cents. 

27-26902 

United States Government Master Speci- 
fication for Tile, Hollow, Clay, Fire. 
proofing, Partition and Furring. Fed- 
eral Specifications Board Specification 
No. 508. Circular of the Bureau of 
Standards No. 343. Price, 5 cents. 

27-26901 


Subscription 


Washington, D. C. 
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Firm or | 
Organization 


Street 
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City and 
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Business 


For Your Convenience 


To THE UNITED STATES DAILY, 
22d and M Streets, N. W., 


For the enclosed remittance of $10 please enter my 
subscription to The United States Daily for one year. 
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(All Subscriptions Entered at the Old Rate Prior to July 1, 1927, Have 
Been Extended Pro Rata.) 


Order Blank 
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postage 
anywhere 
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world. 
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Annual Cumulative Index | " 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 


The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Imdex Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TWELVE 


Expense Claims 
Denied Employes 
On Short Trips 


Assistant Comptroller Gen- 
eral Rules Against Agent 
on Claim for Per Diem 
Subsitence. 


The Assistant Comptroller General of 
the United States, Judge Lurtin R. Ginn, 
has just ruled in a claim filed with the 
<Seneral Accounting Office that an ab- 
sence from headquarters performing duty 
Gm an adjacent city four miles distant, the 
car fare being 10 * cents per trip and 
requiring 80 minutes or less to make the 
trip between the two points, does not 
eonstitute a travel status to entitle an 
employe to reimbursement of subsistence 
expenses or per diem in lieu thereof. 

The full text of Judge Ginn’s 


mouncement follows: 

Review has been requested of settle- 
ment of June 9, 1927, disallowing claim 
Wro. 0189342 of Charles Griffen for $11.90 
expenses of travel and per diem in lieu 
of. subsistence from March 1 to April 1, 
4927. This amount was composed of a 
$1 charge for lodging at Adel, Iowa, 
March 10, 1927, for which no receipt was 
furnished when originally presented on 
his regular monthly voucher for the pe- 
Tiod in question, and $10.90 consisting of 
tips to hotel porters, taxicab hire and 
2% days per diem from 5:30 p.m. March 
26 to andincluding March 28, 1927, while 
at Council Bluffs, Towa, his official sta- 
tion being Omaha, Neb. 

These items were included in his reg- 
ular monthly expense voucher but were 
eliminated therefrom by the administra- 
tive offie—the $1 for failure to furnish 
am receipt and the remainder for lack of 
explanation of the necessity of remain- 
ing in Council Bluffs instead of returning 
to Omaha each evening at a cost of 10 
cents per trip. ® 

Lodging Charge Allowed. 

The claimant has mow furnished a re- 
eeipt for the $1 lodging charge which 
will accordingly be allowed. 

With reference to the remaining items 
claimant makes the following state- 
ment: 

“Tf agent had returned to Omaha every 
night as you have suggested, he would 

have been in Council Bluffs at 9 a, m.~ 
March 2%, 1927, as he actually worked 
there all day on the 28th and left there 
at 6:55p.m. on the 28th for Red Oak, 
Towa, onthe C. B. & Q. RR. and did not 
again return to headquarters until March 
S31, 1927, at 4:40 p. m. 

“Tn view of the above facts this agent 
is entitled to $3 per diem for March 
aes, * * *.” 

An employe must be traveling on 
official business and away from his 
designated post of duty to entitle him to 
reimbursement of tips to hotel porters 
and to per diem in lieu of subsistence- 
See act of March 3, 1875, 18 Stat. 452, 
and the Subsistence Act of June 3, 1926, 
44 Stat. 688 It is a well established 
rule that absences ‘from headquarters 
confined between the hours of 8:00 a. m. 
and 6p. m. do not constitute a travel 
status and that such a status does not 
exist where it is not shown to have been 
officially necessary to be absent in ex- 
cess of those hours. 2 Comp. Gen. 215, 
449; A-17461, March 19, 1927. 

"The railroad station at Council Bluffs 
is approximately four miles from the 
railroad station at Omaha. The trip re- 
quires from 25 to 30 minutes and costs 
10 cents each way om the train. There 
thus appears no necessity for leaving 
Omaha at 5:30 p. m. on March 26, when 
he could have left after 8:00 a. m. the 
next day and arrived in Council Bluffs 
im time for duty. att was also possible 
to have returned to Omaha each evening 
before 6:00 p.m. No distinction can be 
made between March 27 and March 28, 
2s the employee was apparently en- 
gaged on similar duties each day at the 
same place and could have taken the 
train from Omaha, so far as official busi- 
mess was concerned, as well as from 
Council Bluffs. 

Cities Close Together. 

So far as shown by the record, there 
was no necessity for the employee re- 
maining at Council Bluffs overnight or 
being absent from his headquarters at 
Omaha at any time before 8:00 a. m. or 
of remaining away for any time after 
6.00 p.m. on either of the days in ques- 
tion. Furthermore, the two cities are 
so close to each other that duty in Coun- 
cil Boloffs is, in so far as travel status 
iss concerned, duty at headquarters, and 
the leaving Council Bluffs for Red Oak 
did not make the dav of leaving a travel 
day at Council Bluffs. That day was no 
different as to trave! status than if de- 
parturg had been from Omaha that 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1927_ 


Summary of All New 


Aeronautics 


Post. Office Department receives 19 
bids ranging from $100 to $2,600 for 
air mail planes yet undisposed of. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Navy Department reports personnel 
of team to participate in national air 
races at Spokane. 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Recently opened National Aviation 
School in Holland to give courses in | 
flying for $16 an hour. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Success reported achieved in recent | 
mosquito dusting demonstration by 
Naval plane. 

Page 2, Col. 7 | 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
shows how public may obtain assurance 
of safety in flying. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

President Coolidge not to order in- 
quiry on subject of trans-oceanic flights. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Aeronautics Trade Commissioner 
sails for Panama City. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

New air service inaugurated between 


Helsingfors and Riga. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Municipal airports reported as now 


under contemplation total 200. 


ee 39 Congress. 


A gricul ture 





Commencement of the twenty-third 


eral subject “‘Agriculture,”? and the 


initial article being by 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture estimates 


that Federal Warehouse Receipts, val- 


ued at more than a half billion dollars 
annually, are deposited as collateral in 
the establishment of farm credits. 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Presidents of Federal Land Banks 


meet with Federal Farm Loan Board 


to discuss financial and agricultural 
outlook in various districts. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Weekly review of wheat stocks 
shows increase of more than 3,000,000 
bushels. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 
Page 5 
Agricultural interests of south told 
of unusual opportunities in pine grow- 
ing. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
International Corn Borer Commit- 
tee to hold three-day conference in 
Great Lakes region. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Weekly fruit and vegetable market 
review. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Sunflower seed crop estimated as one 
third smaller than last season. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Second grain crop estimate of Eng- 
land and Wales made public. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Two fruit pests reported infesting 
Panama. 
Page 1, Col 3 


Bankin g-Finance 


Summary of subscriptions received 
for Treasury motes and certificates of 
indebtedness recently offered, show 


| notes were oversubscribed four times 


and certificates of indebtedness double 
the allotments. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Presidents of Federal Land Banks | 
meet with Federal Farm Loan Board 
to discuss financial and agricultural out- 
look in various districts. 
Page 7, Col. 4 | 
President mot to intervene in action | 
of Federal Reserve Board in fixing re- 
discount rate in Chicago district. : 
Page 7, Col. 4 | 
Department of Commerce receives 
description of new checks issued by 
Italian banks. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 


Books-P-ublications 


New books received at the Library 
of Congress. | 
Page 11, Col. 6 


Publications issued by the Govern- 


. 
t rd | Corporations 
series of articles presenting a daily | 
| topical survey of Government activi- | 
ties, the new series being to the gen- | 


Secretary | 


Cotton 


| ington, “D. C. 


| French Government has text of pro- 





ment, 
Page 11, Col. 7 


' 
Census Data 
Modern survey of boundary line: 


shifts residents of one State to another. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


| Coal 


Shipping Board steamer Mercer to 
be installed with pulverized coal-burn- 
ing equipment. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

President does not consider there is 
immediate danger of soft coal shortage. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


Commerce-Trade 


of State annow“ices 


Department 


| French Government has text of pro- 


commercial treaty between 
and United States. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Effective date of olemargarine tax 
extended three months. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Spain cancels export duty on cork 


posed 
France 


| waste, shavings and dust. 


Page 9, Col. 6 


Franco-Haiti commercial treaty ap- 
proved. 
Page 9, Col. 5 





Shipments to Turkey require visa by 
Turkish Consul General in New York. 
Page 9, Col. 1 

Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5 


Congress 


President says he has not reached | 


decision as to calling special session of 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
Revenue Act of 1918 is applicable in 
computation of invested capital. (Giant 
Tire & Rubber Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
companies operating as an_ economic 
unit must be considered as affilated. 
(Ajax Enameling & Foundry Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 

General Counsel Memorandum hold- 
ing separate returns are mandatory | 
from affiliated corporations. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Department of Agriculture estimates 
that Federal Warehouse Receipts, val- 
ued at more than a half billion dollars 
annually, are deposited as collateral in 
the establishment of farm credits. 

Page 5, Col. 5 





Hearings postponed in investigations 
of rates on cotton. ; 
Page 6, Col. 7 
August statistics of cottonseed re- 
ceived at mills and crushed. 
Page 65, Col. 7 


Court Decisions | 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


-on Page 11. 


Customs 


Customs Court affirms duty on anti- 
pasto, certain carpets and rugs, and 
other articles. 

Page 9, Col. 1 


District of Columbia 


Representative Lankford says he in- 
tends to renew efforts to compel a 
stricter Sunday observance in Wash- 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Electrical Industry 


Peru reported to present growing 
market for electrical goods. 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Foodstuffs 


Weekly fruit and vegetable market 
review. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- | 

table, meat, butter and cheese markets. 

Page 5 


Foreign Affairs 


Minister to Guatemala tells President | 
Coolidge there has been marked in- | 
crease in friendliness of Latin Amer- 
ican countries toward United States in 
last few months. 

Page 2, Col. 5 
State announces 


Department of 


posed commercial treaty between 
France and United States. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Annual postal deficit of Brazil is re- 
duced in 1926, with increased handling 
of foreign and domestic mail. 
Page 7, Col. 6 
Secretary of State to attend Sixth 
Pan American Conferenee in Havana, 
and has asked President to go also, 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Franco-Haiti commercial treaty ap- 





proved. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Gain of 50,000 reported in. emigra- 


| tion to Australia in last fiscal year. 
Page 3, Col. 1 | 


Forestry 


Agricultural interests of south told 
unusual opportunities in pine grow- 
ng. 

Page 12, Col. 7 


Gov’t Personnel 


Assistant Comptroller General holds 
agent is not entitled to overnight ex- 
penses while on duty in adjacent city. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Daily engagements of the President 
of the United States. 

Page 3 

Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Commencement of the twenty-third 
series of articles presenting a daily 
topical survey of Government activi- 
ties, the new series being to the gen- 
eral subject “Agriculture,” and the 
initial article being by Secretary 
Jardine. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Insurance 


Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir. holds 
surety liable for damages caused by 
delay in ship-building contract. (South- 
ern Pacific Co. v. Globe Indemnity Co.) 

Page 10, Col. 5 


Iron and Steel 


Swedish State Railways awards con- 
tract for rails and rail plates to home 
firm despite lower price cost by foreign 
competitors, 


Labor 


Employes’ Compensation Commission 
rules crews of dredges and barges in 
sand and gravel operations age not in 


Page 6 Col. 3 | 


! maritime employment. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Manufacturers 


Court of Appeals, 7th Cir. holds 
process patent for making corrugated 
metal walls used in expansible contain- 
ers to hold fluids under pressure is 
valid and infringed. (Fulton Co. v. 
Janesville Laboratories, Inc.) 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Bureau of Census gives value of pro- 
duction of clay products and nonclay 
refractories in 1926 as near! half a bil- 
lion doilars. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Production of footwear in United 
States during first half of 1927 in- 
creased 7 per cent over same period 
last year. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Registration canceled for trade mark 
to be used on toilet articles. (E. Burn- 
ham, Inc.) 

Page 11, Col. 5 

Record established in 1926 in manu- 
facture of portland cement. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Milling 


Weekly review of wheat stocks 
shows increase of more than 3,000,000 
bushels. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Second grain crop estimate of Eng- 
land amd Wales made public, 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Daily grain market price analysis. 

Page 5 


Motion Pictures 


Federal Trade Commission invites 
motion picture industry to attend trade 


| practice conference in New York in 


October. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce reviews 
foreign markets for American projec- 
tors of motion pictures. 
Page 9, Col.7 
One hundred and fifty motion picture 
houses projected in Europe. 
Page 9, Col. 4 


National Defense 


Navy Department reports personnel 
of team to participate in national air 
races at Spokane, 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Canadian Regiment to send team to 
compete in National Rifle Match. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Success reported achieved in recent 
mosquito dusting demonstration by 
Naval plane. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Control of district of Washington to 
be vested in commanding general of 


| that corps area, 


Page 3, Col. 2 


| 





/ 





s Contained in Today’ Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifice 


ations 


Adniral Bristol assumes command of 
Asiatic Fleet. 
_ Page 4, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Sealed bids asked for proposed hous- 
ing program of Navy at Pearl Harbor. 
Page 9, Col. 3 
War Department removes high ex- 
plosives from arsenal at Raritan, N. J. 
Page 1, Col 3 
New type of mortar adopted for 
infantry. 


Packers 


Daily price analysis of meat and live- 
stock markets. 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Page 5 


Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Postal Service 


Postmasters advised to acquaint pa- 
trons with exact value of special deliv- 
ery stamps. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Post Office Department largest 
renter in United States, paying $18,- 
000,000 annually for quarters, 

: Page 1, Col. 2 


Post Office Department receives 19 
bids ranging from $100 to $2,600 for 
air mail planes yet undisposed of. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Annual postal deficit of Brazil is re- 
duced in 1926, with increased handling 
of foreign and domestic mail. 

Page 7, Col. 6 

List of postal leaves approved. 

Page 12, Col. 3 


Prohibition 


Preisdent of Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration says American ship has no 
need for a bar, as prohibition has no 
effect on bookings. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Treasury Department announces 
changes affecting Prohibition Districts 
18 and 19. 

Page 8, Col. 5 


PublicHealth 


Progressive increase shown by cen- 
sus survey in number of feeble-minded 
and epileptic patients in State institu- 
tions. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

Success reported achieved in recent 
mosquito dusting demonstration by 
Naval plane. 


Radio 


Radiotelegraph convention to be at- 
tended by delegates from 46 countries. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Railroads 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad authorized to issue $43,000,- 
000 in stock, to be used in part in tak- 
ing up note held by the United States 
Government. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Swedish State Railways awards con- 


,tract for rails and rail plates to home 


firm despite lower price cost by for- 
eign competitors. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Final valuations placed on St. Paul 
Union Depot Co. and Newburgh & 
South Shore Railway. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
President of Reading Company urges 
valuation of Reading System as a 
whole. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Order vacated in expedition of traffic 
in flood district. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Oakdale & Gulf Railway asks per- 
mission to abandon line. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Hearings postponed in investigation 
of rates on cotton. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Carriers to file abstract of testimony 
in general rate structure investigation. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Algers, Winslow & Western Rail- 
way seeks authority to extend line. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Retail Trade 


Federal Reserve Board chart indica- 
tive of retail sales in August. 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Rubber 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
Revenue Act of 1918 is applicable in 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


\ 
computation of invested capital. (Giant 
Tire & Rubber Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Science . 


Modern survey of boundary lines 
shifts residents of one State to another. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Bureau of Standards photographs ex- | 


plosive gases inclosed in soap bubbles. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Shipping 
Court of Appeals, 2nd Cir., holds 
surety liable for damages caused by 
delay in ship-building contract. (South- 
ern Pacific Co. v. Globe Indemnity Co.) 
Page 10, Col. 5 
Employes’ Compensation Commission 
rules crews Of dredges and barges in 
sand and gravel operations are not in 
maritime employment. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Preisdent of Emergency Fleet Cor- | 


poration says American ship has no 

need for a bar, as prohibition has no 
effect on bookings. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

President reported as considering 

popular indifference as greatest ob- 

stacle to development of merchant ma- 


| rine. 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Modifications of the South Atlantic 
Steamship conference have been ap- 
proved. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Shipping Board steamer Mercer to 
be installed with pulverized coal-burn- 
ing equipment. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


| Social W elfare 


Progressive increase shown by cen- | 


sus,survey in mumber of feeble-minded 


and epileptic patients in State institu- | 


tions, 


Representative Lankford says he in- 
tends to renew efforts to compel a 
stricter Sunday observance in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Sugar 


Pan American Union reviews history 
of sugar, particularizing on the Cuban 
industry. 


Tariff 


President refers to Tariff Commis- 
sion numerous requests for corn and 
flax production cost inquiries. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Senators Curtis and Fletcher ap- 
prove of repeal of inheritance tax law. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Charles N. Dean resigns as Collector 
of Internal Revenue of Cincinnati. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Territories 


Sealed bids asked for proposed hous- 
ing program of Navy at Pearl Harbor. 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Textiles 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis, 


Trade Marks 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission invites 
motion picture industry to attend trade 
practice conference in New York in 
October. 


Page 5 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Veterans 


Comptroller General rules that es- 
tate of retired enlisted man on active 
duty, whose funeral is provided by 
Army, is not entitled to payment for 
same under World War Veterans’ Act. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Wool 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 5 





Page 2, Col. 2 





Weekly Indexes. 





PER 
COPY 


' Aviation School 


In Holland Given 


Governmental Aid 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Courses of Instruction Open 
to Those Passing Physical 
| Tests at Charge of $16 
Per Hour. 


The National Aviation School at Waal- 
haven, Holland, recently opened, under 
the auspices of the Rotterdam Aero Club, 
will give courses of instruction to both 
members and nonmembers of the Club at 


a charge of $16 per hour, the Department 4 


of Commerce is advised by the Cons] 
at Rotterdam, Albert M. Doyle. <A t§e- 
liminary physical test must be passed 
by all applicants, and it is estimated 10 
to 15 hours of instruction will complete 
the course. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Nationale Luchtvaartschool (Na- 
tional Aviation School) at Waalhaven, 
opened September 10, 1927, under the 


| auspices of the Rotterdam Aero Club. 


Aided by City. 

The school will have the advantage 
of the guidance and counsel of several 
officials of the Aviation Division of the 
Department of Publie Works and the K. 
L. M. and the support of the municipality 
at Rotterdam, which will provide the 
training field without charge. 

The Rotterdam Aero Club was able 
to raise enough money by private dona- 
tions (approximately $16,000), to finance 
the project, including the purchase of 
two Pander one-an-one-half plane ma- 
chines for training purposes. 

The Department of Public Works of 
the National Government, before lending 

| its aid, received assurance that courses 
of instruction would be open to nonmem- 
bers as well as to members of the club. 

Courses of instruction will be open to 

| all who are able to pass the preliminary 
physical tests on the same basis of 
charges, i. e., 40 guilders ($16) per hour. 
It is estimated that from 10 to 15 hours 
of instruction will be necessary, making 
the costs lower than in England and Ger- 
many, where courses of instruction are 
reported to cost $600 to $800. 

Nonmembers of the club are responsi- 
ble for damages up to the amount of 
Fl. 500 ($200), and all students agree not 
to hold the club responsible for injuries 
to person or property. The membership 
of the club is 85, and requests for enroll- 
ment in the school have totaled 120, 
Rules designed to assure safe flying hava 
been drawn up. 

The course of instruction is outlined 
*to qualify students for licenses issued in 
accordance with the regulations of the 
Federation Aeronautique Internationale, 
which are recognized in Belgium, Great 
Britain, Denmark, Germany, France, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. They 
entitle the holder to fly any plane not 
destined for public use, 


Farmers of South 


| Urged to Grow Pine 


Forestry Specialist Claims Crop 
Will Yield $10 Per 
Acre Return. 


Pine growing offers an opportunit, 
to the farmer of the southern coastal 
| plain to produce a crop with a return 
of as much as $10 per year with little 
labor expended except in protecting the 
crop from fire and cutting, according to 
a statement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

That a return of $10 per acre per 
year from growing pines as a crop is 
within the reach of many farmers in the 
south is indicated by W. R. Mattoon, farm 
forestry specialist of the Forest a 
United States Department of Agricu¥ 
ture, on his return from a trip through 
the southern coastal plain. 

In Harrison County, Miss., Mr. Mat- 
toon visited and studied what he terms 
one of the best examples in the south 
of how an abandoned field has come te 
be a “gold mine” to its owner. The 
field in question was “ttirned out” or 
abandoned as a field crop area 50 years 
ago. Longleaf pine took possession 
through natural reseeding. From this 
field of two and one-half acres the farmer 
has just recently sold a pole crop on the 
stump for $600 cash. 

Even this return of nearly $5 per acre 
for each year of the pine-growing period 
and from a field which had had no atten- 
tion except some protection from fire 
was hardly more than half what might 
have been realized, according to Mr. Mat- 
toon, had the farmer done his own cut- 
ting, used his own team for hauling, and 

' sold the crop at the railroad by the 
linear foot. So handled, says Mr. Mat- 
toon, the crop would have brought be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,200, and this is more 
nearly the real value to the farmer since 
it is on a par with his cotton at the gin 
or his potatoes in the sack delivered at 
the railroad. 


s 


jof John H. Snell to lease present quar- | postal savings furniture when necessary. | Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
ters at 226 East North Third Street, for | Quarters im Georgia. water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
of five years, Carnesville, Ga.—Accepted proposal of } cel post and postal savings furniture 
—— L, oe - — new quarters | when necessary. 
on the north side of thens street, be- aa : Be 
tween Hull street and Central avenue, Roy, N. Mex.: Accepted proposal of 
aah ; . : “ the Floershein Mercantile Company to 
for a term of five years, from October 1, 7 

‘ P lease present quarters on Richelieu Ave- 
1927, or date of occupancy thereafter and Sotmennen “Whink‘eud Venutih Mivake 
installation of equipment. Lease to in- yg ae £ 10 = eniahaiaiie , 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, | 4% : term o Pr pm ro | em = 
parcel post and postal savings furniture | 18 1927, or date thereafter of comple- 
when necessary. tion of repairs and improvements, pro- 

Albia, Iowa—Accepted proposal of vided there is no undue delay in comple- 
H. D. Mabry to lease new quarters on the | tion of such improvements. Lease.to 
west side of Main Street, near Second | include equipment, heat, light, water, 
Avenue, for a term of 10 years, from | safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
November 1, 1927, or date thereafter of | and postal savings furniture when neces- 
occupancy and completion of equipment. | sary. 


evening. 

It must be held, therefore, that the 
claimant was not in a travel status on 
March 2%, prior to his departure from 
«Council Bluffs for Red Oak and was: not 
entitled to per diem for any of the time 
spent at Council Bluffs, nor to reimburse- 
ment for amounts expended as tips 
which were due to his stopping at a 
hotel! at Council Bluffs instead of return- 
ine to his home each evening. 

Bis travel voucher, however, shows 
that he was in a travel status on March 
26 up unt 3:15 p. m. when he reached 
Omaha, This entitled him to a frac- 
tional per diem for that day as for 15 
hours, or $3, under paragraph 66 of the 
Standardized Govermment Travel Regu- 


lation. He was also ina travel status} D... . 
beginning 6:55 yp. m. March 28 when I ost Office Lists 
Lease of Quarters | a term from November 


he left Council Bluffs, which entitled him | 

to a fractional per diem for that day as | eS 2 
| 1, 1927, or date thereafter improvements | 
| - 

| are completed. to 


for 51-12 hours, or $1. He was allowed 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 


and paid on the voucher, as originally | ° ~ 
submitted, $2 fox March 26, leaving an | Approy al Given for Contracts 

electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
| ings furniture when necessary. 


additional $2 due him. for Offices in All Parts 
Cairo, W. Va—Accepted proposal of 


The charge for taxicab hire from hotel 0 ; 
to station upon leaving Council Bluffs of the Country. 
for other points appears to be author- ae 3 <a _, .| Granville S. l'lesher to lease present 
ized under Paragraph 8 of the Stand- The Post Office Department has Just quarters on the south side of Railroad 
| announced its approval of proposals to | street, between Main and (unnamed) 

| street, for a term of 10 years, from Feb- 


ardued Government Travel Regulations : ; “g : 
as being incident to the beginning of offi- | lease postal quarters in various sections 
of the country. |ruary 11, 1928, or date thereafter im- 
Lease to in- 


cial travel. 
The full text of the Department’s an- | provements are completed. 
| clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, | 


Upon review $3.40 is certified due claim- 3 
ant, the settlement as to the remaining | Nouncement follows; 
\ Sweetwater, Tex—Accepted proposal | power for electric fans, parcel post and 
“ / 


items being sustained, 


Shipping Board Approves 
Bid for Ship Equipment 


iatads seule Pulverized coal-burning equipment will 

be installed upon the Shipping Board 
vessel, “Mercer,” according to an ane 
nouncement made September 13 by the 
United States Shipping Board. The an- 
nouncement in full text follows: 

The Shipping Board at its regular 
meeting today approved the recom. 
mendation of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration that the bid of the Maryland 
Dry Dock Company for installing the @ q 


Lease 


pulverized coal-burning equipment on 
the S. S, “Mercer” be accepted. 





